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Arn addreſſed to them, written by himſelf. 
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founded upon 
Friends, Vide INTRODUCTION, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


| TY E Subjects treated of in the following Sheets 


are of ſuch general Uſe to Mankind, that 
there needs no Apology for the Publication of 
them. But perhaps it may be pretended, we are 
much improv'd in thoſe Affairs ſince the Time of + 
our Author. To which we anſwer, ſome few 
Things are, but many others of the utmoſt Conſc- 
quence to this Nation are not, the Generality of 
People being bigotted to the Methods uſed by 
their Fathers, or others, have notoriouſly negleft- 
ed making (or 1 may almoſt ſay attempting ) any 
Diſcoveries in Agriculture, or the Natural Hij- 
tory of their Country; Likewiſe our modern 
Authors, BRADLEY, &c. are chiefly built on 
Theory ;, whereas the following Sheets are either 
the Author's own Experience, or his 


The Publiſher. © 
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Eye over them, and their Proceedings, 


To the R E AD E R. 


| Courteous Reader, 


HE Diſcourſe which I former- 
& ol tus 7 publiſhed, concerning the 
k9 Brabant Huſbandry, was ſome- 
ERS what imperfect, the Author 
thereof being then unknown to me; but 
fince I have learned who he was, I have 
t a more ect Copy, which I now 
Sr to 1 atel. by RICHARD 
WSsTo (the Author of the Brabant- 
Huſbandry) left the following Diſcourſe 
as a Legacy to his Sons, whoſe Introduc- 
tion to that Diſcourfe I have here prefix d. 
I could wiſh, that Go p would put it in 
the Heart of thoſe Worthies that manage 
the Publick Truſt, that by their Influence 
and Authority, theſe and ſuch like Means 
of Induſtry, ' may not be left wholly to 
the uncertain, diſorderly, and lazy Un- 
dertakings of private Men ; but to have an 


which ſo plainly appears to be a Publick — 
Concern. Therefore let us all join to _— 
8 A 355 


-.- and petition them, that in order to the 
Publick and General Welfare of this Com- 
mon- Wealth, theſe two Things at leaſt: 
may be thought upon and reſolʒsb- . 
Firſt, In reſpect of the known Unto- 
wardneſs of the major Part of the People, 
who being wonderfully wedded to old 
Cuſtoms, are not eaſily won to any new 
Courſe, tho never ſo much to their own 
Profit, that two or more fit Perſons, of 
approved Skill and Integrity, may be made 
Publick Stewards, or Surveyors ; one of 
the Huſbandry, the other of the Woods 
of this Common-Wealth, and impower'd 
to overſee and take care of the Freſerva- 
tion of what is, and by all good Improve- 
ment to procure. and Provide for what is 
wanting in the preſent Age: And (except 
ſome ſuch Expedients are uſed) it is very 
likely they will be wanting to ſucceeding 
Ages. GER | 
3 That according to the uſual 
Cuſtom of Flanders, a Law might be 
made of. letting and hiring - Leaſes up- 
on Improvement; where Manner is, 
That the Farmer covenants on his Part 
to improve the Land to ſuch or ſuch a 
greater Rent, by an orderly and excellent 
Management of Huſbandry, as well. as 
Building. The Landlord, on the other. 
Side, covenants on his Part, at the Ex- 
piration of the ſaid Leaſe, to give fo oy 
Tears 


On Ro READER »v 
. Years purchaſe of the Improvement (ac- 


_ .. cording to the Argeement) which is three 


or four Years, or ſometimes more, or to 
give out of it ſuch a Parcel or Moiety of 
Ground. As if Land formerly going for 
Six Shillings an Acre, be upon Improve- 
ment worth Ten Shillings, or Thirteen 
| Shillings and - Four Pence an Acre ; the 

Landlord is to give Four or Five Shillings _ 
upon every Acre, more or leſs, according 
to the Agreement. If it pleaſe Gop to 
bleſs theſe Motions, and that the National 
Huſbandry of this Common-Wealth be 
improv'd; we may hope thro Gop's 
Bleſſing to ſee better Days, and be able 
to bear neceſſary and publick Burdens with 
more Eaſe to our ſelves, and for the Benefit 
of our Poſterity, | 


Thy Faithful Servant, 


Sam. HARTLIB. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Sir RICHARD VES late 
of Sutton in the County of Surry, 
his Ltcacy to his SONS, &. 


My Sons, F 


Have left this ſhort enſuing Treatiſe 
fo you as a LEGACY ; if I ſhall not 
live my ſelf to fhew you, what there- 
in is written, by Example, which I know 
inſtructs far more than Precept; yet Pre- 
cepts from à dying Father, inftrufting of 
his Children wie he bath feen and known, 
and received Information of from Wi itneſ- 
fes 7 from all Exceptions, ſhould make 
fuch an Impreſſion on them, as at leaſt to 
Believe their Father writ what be thought 
was true ; and therefore ſuppoſes thoſe 
' Things worthy to be put in practice by them 
' evhich he himſelf would have done, if it 
had — God to have granted him Life 
and Liberty ; eſpeci ally ſeeing the Matter 
it ſelf, which i; required by bim to be done, 
is in View ſo profitable, and ſo eaſy to be 
| . and with ſo little Charge, conſi- 
 dering the great Gain that is propoſed by 
it, that not any thing can riftrain a ra- 


tional 


"INTRODUCTION, wi 


tional Man from the Trial thereof, but not 
giuing Credit to the Relator. . 
De "whole Diſcourſe ſhews you how to 
improve barren, heathy Land, and how to 
raiſe more than ordinary Profit therefrom, by 


uch Ways and Means as are not practiſed in 
| Kagland but as commonly in ſome Parts of 


" 


Brabant and Flanders, as the Huſbandry of 
Wheat and Rye is bere. By that Means 


you may nobly augment your Eftates, and will 
receive ſo much the more Profit and Praiſe, as 


our Induſtry and Diligence you govern 
2 Aﬀairs ; and will not only be imitat- 


ed, but alſo honour'd by your Neighbours, 


when they ſhall ſee your Labours proſper ſo 
far as to convert barren and heathy Ground, 
left unbuſbanded for many Ages, into as 
commodious arable Land, with Paſtures and 
Meadows, as any in this Kingdom. And 
certainly, that Man is worthy of Praiſe 
and Honour, who being poſſeſſed of 4 

large and barren Demeaſne, conftrains 
it by. bis Labour and Induſtry to produce 
extraordinary Fruits; which redounds not 


only to his own particular Profit, but alſo + 
to the Publick Benefit. Caro ſays, It is 


a great Shame to a Man, not to leave his 
Inheritance greater to his Succeſſors than he 
received it from his Predeceſſors; and that 
he deſpiſes the Liberality of Go p, who 


by Slothfulneſs loſes that which his Land 


may bring forth, not ſeeming willing to 


reap the Fruits which Go p has offer'd him, 
: Nay, © 


| INTRODUCTION 


Nay, be threatens the Crime of High. 


Treaſon o thoſe that do not 1 72 


their Patrimony ſo much as the Increafe ſur- 


, mounts the Principal. E is a Thing much ce- 


lebrated by Antiquity, and thought the nobleſt 
Way to gather 'Wealth, for to employ one's 


| Wit and Money upon Land, and by that 


means to augment his Eftate. If you ob- 


. ferve the common Courſe of Things, you will 
find that Huſbandry is the End which Men 


of all Eftates in the World point at. For 
to "what Purpoſe do Soldiers, Scholars, 
ers, Merchants, and Men of all 
Occupations and Trades, toil and labour 
with great Affection, but to get Money; 
end with that Money, when they have 
got it, to purchaſe Land? And to what 
End ao they buy that Land, but to receive 
the Fruits thereof ? And how ſball one re- 
ceive the Fruits of it, but by his own H 
bandry, or a Farmer's? So that it appears 
degrees, that what Courſe ſoever a Man 


| takes in the World, at laſt he comes to Huſ-. 


bandry, which is the moſt common Occupa- 
tion among Men, the moſt natural and boly, 
being commanded by the Mouth of Gor to 

our firſt Father. There is Care and Dili- 
gence requifite in Huſbandry, as there is in 
all the Actions of the World; and there- 


| fore as a Captain hath a Lieutenant to 


command his Soldiers in his Abſence, or for 
his Eaſe, ſo muſt you provide ſome able honeſt 


Man, to whom you may commit the Execution 


Or of 


of fuch Things as you can't do without too 


an Account, and confer with him, as Occa- 


much Labour ; whereof you muſt often take 


ion ſhall require, about your Buſineſs, that 


dence. To ſuch a Man you muſt give good 


nothing may be left undone for want of Pru- 


Wages, with Intent io advance your own 


Gain, and take the more Eaſe, by reaſon of 


his Honeſty and Knowledge. . 2 
Nu will find this Huſbandry, after you 
have once had Experience of it, to be ve 

pleaſing to you, and ſo exceeding profitable, 
that it will make you diligent : For no Man 
of any Art or Science (except an Alchymit ) 
ever pretended ſo much Gain any other Way, 
as you fell os demonſtrated in the enſuing 
Treatiſe. 7T he Uſurer doubles but his Prin- 


 cipal, with Intereſt upon Intereſt in ſeven 
by this little Treatiſe you ſhall learn 


Nears ;but | 
how to do more than treble. your Principal in 
one Year's Compaſs. And you ſhall ſee how 


an induſtrious Man in Brabant and Flanders 


would bring five Hundred Acres of barren 
and heathy Land, that was not worth at 
the moſt above five Pounds a Tear, to 


be worth ſeven Hundred Pounds a Year in 


leſs than ſeven Years. I know no Reaſon 
why the like may not be done in England ; 
for we are under as good a Climate as t 

are; our heathy Land, that is neither Sand 
nor Loam, 1s as good a Soil as their barren 
Ground is. Me have not only Dung to en- 


rich our Land, but alſo Lime and Marl, of 
VVV which 


* INTRODUCTION: 
which they know not the Uſe, where they 
fow their moſt gainful Commodities mention'd 
in the enſuing Treatiſe, nor of any other Ma- 
mure, but ohly Dung. In fine, I am certain 
there is none of their Commodities but will 
= in England as they do in Brabant ant 
anders; but ours are not of the ſame Kintl 
as theirs, nor put to the ſame Uſe. What 
can't be vented at Home may as well be vent. 
\'- ed from hence into Hollard, as the like 
Commodities are from Flanders there. I will 
Jay no more of this Subject in the Preface , 
only it remains to tell you, that you muſt not 
expect either Eloquence or Method in the en- 
fuing Treatiſe, but 2 true Story plainly ſet 
forth in the Laſt Will and Teftament of your 
Father; which he would have you execute : 
But before all things, to be ſure you lay the 
Foundation of your Huſbandry upon the Bleſ- 
| Ing of Almighty Gop; continually im- 
4; » . Ploring his divine Aid and Aſſiſtance in all 
1 - your Labours; for it 1s GoD that gives 
the Increaſe :* And beheving this as. the 
Dutnteſſence and Soul of Huſbandry, Primum 
_  quzrite Regnum Dei; & Zr hæc omnia 
adjicientur vobis. Theſe Th: 


ings being brief- 
ly premiſed, I will leave the reſt to the 
Work, and commit you all, with a Father's 
Bleſſing, to the Protection and Providence 
| of Almighty Gop. 

© Your Loving Father, 


RICH, WESTON, 
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"Ent: to your Pry t have lie 
you what I have obſerved in Frange 
about the ſowing of a feed Sigh: 
ly call'd Saint Fin, which in Eüg- 
land is as much as to ſay Holy: Hay, 
by reaſon, as I ſuppoſe, of the excelleticy of k. 
It's calb'd by Parkin „en, in his Herbal, whe 
vou may fee a perfect deſcri Heat, of it, Q- 
nobryckis Pulgers of "nnd becauſe of 
| its 


2 Of Baint\Foin, 
its flower, or Medick Fetchling : By ſome it is 
called Polygalaz becauſe it gauſeth cattle to give 
abundance of milk. The Plant moſt like it, 
and commonly known (being frequently ſown 
in gardens) is that which is called French Howey- 
fackle, and is a kind of it, though not the fame. 
France, 7 it be fuppoſet! to want 
feweſt things of any country in Europe, yet it 
hath no ſmall want of Hay, eſpecially about 
Paris; which hath neceſſitated them to fow their 
dry and barren lands with this feed. Their man- 
ner of ſowing it is done commonly thus: When 
they intend to let their Corn-lands Jie, becauſe 
they are out of heart, and not ſituate in a place 
convenient for manuring, then they. ſow that 
land with Oats and thele feeds together, abotit 
equal parts. The firſt year they only mow their 
Oats, leaving their Saint Foin to 4 root and 
ſtrength that year: Yet they may if they pleaſe, 
when the year is ſeaſonable, mow it the ſame 
Fear it is ſown; but it's not the beſt way to 
do fo. The year following they mow it; and 
ſo do ſeven years together: the ordinary burthen 
is about a load, or a load and a half in good 
years, upon an Arpent, [which is one hundred 
ſquare Poles or Rods, every Pole or Rod being 
twenty Feet] which quantity of ground being 
nigh a fourth part leſs than an Engliſß Acre, 
_ within a. league of Paris is uſually rented at 
fix or ſeven ſhillings. After the land hath reſt- 
ed ſeven years, then they uſually break it up, 
and ſow it with corn till it is out of heart, and 
then ſow it with Saint Foin as formerly: for it 
does not impoveriſh land, as Annual Plants do; 
but after ſeven years, the roots of this plant be- 
ing great and ſweet, as the roots of Liguorice, 
do tot, being turned up by the Plough, and en 
| pa” 8 ri 


8 aint Foin. 3 
rich the land,” I have ſeen it ſown in divers 
places here in England; eſpecially in CobBam- 
Part in Kent, about four miles from Graveſend; 
where it hath thriven extraordinary well u 
on dry chalky banks, where nothing elſe would 
grow: and indeed ſuch dry barren land is moſt 
proper for it, as moiſt rich land for the great Tre- 
foil, or great Clover-Graſs, although it will grow 
indifferently well on all lands; and when the o- 
ther graſſes and plants are deſtroy d by the parch- 
ing heat of the Sun, becauſe their roots are ſmall 
and ſhallow, this flouriſneth * much, having 
very great root and deep in t 

therefore not eaſily to be exſiccated ; as we have, 


obſerved Ononis, or Reſt- Harrow, commonly to 


do on dry lands; but if you ſow this on wet 
land, the water ſoon corrupts the root of it. 
This plant, without queſtion, would much im- 
prove many of our barren lands, ſo that they 
might be mowed once every year, at leaſt ſeven. 
years together, and yield excellent fodder for 
cattle, if it be-rightly managed; otherwiſe it 


comes to nothing, as I have ſeen by experience. 
I therefore counſel thoſe who ſow this, or the 


great Trefoil, or Clover Graſs, or any other ſort 
of graſſes, that they obſerve theſe Rules. 
1. That they make their ground fine, and 


kill all forts of other graſſes and plants; other- 
wiſe, they being native Engliſh, will by no means 
give way to the French ones, eſpecially in this - 
moiſt climate. And therefore they are to be 
blamed, who with once ploughing ſow this or 


Other ſeeds ; for the graſs preſently grows up and 
chokes them, and ſo by their negligence, and 
ill huſbandry, diſcourage themſelves and others. 


2. Let them not be too ſparing of their ſeeds; 
for the mare they . cloſer and thicker they 
az 


will 


e ground, and 


4 Of Saint Foin. 
will grow, and preſently ſo fully ſtock the ground, 
that nothing, elſe can grow. And farther, the 
ſeeds which come from beyond fea, are often- 
times old and much decayed, and therefore the 
more ſeed is required, | 
3. Not to expect above ſeven years profit by 
it; for in that time it will decay, and the natural 
graſs will prevail over it. For every plant hath 
its period, ſome in one year, ſome in two, o- 
thers in three, as the common Thiſtle; and 
therefore after ſeven years let them either plough 
the land up, and ſow it with that ſame ſeed a- 
gain, or with other grain, as they do in France. 
4. Let not ſheep or other cattle bite them 
the firſt year, that they may be well rooted; for 
theſe graſſes are far ſweeter than the ordinary 
raſſcsz and cattle will eat them down, leav- 
ing the other, and conſequently diſcourage their 
growth. | | | 
5. The beſt way, if men will be at the charge, 
js to make their ground very fine, as they da 
when they are to ſow Barley, and harrow it e- 
ven, and then to how ſeeds in alone, without 
any other grain, as the gardeners do Peaſe; yet 
not at ſo great a diſtance, but let them make 
the ranges about a foqt's bread thone from an- 
other, and they ſhall ſee their graſſes flouriſh, 
as if they were green Peaſe, eſpecially if they 
draw the how through them once or twice that 
ſummer, to deſtroy all the weeds and graſſes. 
And if they do thus, the great Clover and o- 
ther ſeeds may be mowed even twice the firſt 
year, as I have experimented in divers ſmall 
plots of ground, | 
| There is likewiſe at Paris another ſort of fod- 
der, which they call La Lucern, which is not 
| inferior, but rather prefer ' before Saint Fa, 
| . c 7 Vos «4 | þ = n — * 9 or 


— 


Of Saint Fein- 7 
for dry and barren gounds; which hath been 
lately W thither, and is managed as the 
former: and truly every day produces ſome new 
thing, not only in other countries, but alſo in our 
own. And though I cannot but very much 
recommend theſe plants unto my countrymen, 
knowing that they may be beneficial to this na- 
tion, yet 1 eſpecially recommend unto them a 
famous kind of graſs growing in Wiltſhire, nine- 
teen miles from Saliſbury, at Maddingion, which 
may better be call'd one of the wonders of this 
land, than the Zawthorn-iree at Glaſſetthury, 
which ſuperſtition made fo famous; for divers 
of the ſame kind are found elſewhere. You 
may find this graſs briefly deſcribed in a book 
called PhytoJogia Britannica, which lately came 
forth, and ſet down even all the plants which 
have been found naturally growing in England ; 
Gramen Caninum ſupinum longiſſumum, which 


groweth nine miles from Saliſbury, Mr. Tucker's 
and 


at Maddington, wherewith they fat 
which is twenty-four feet long; a thing almoſt 
incredible, yet commonly known to all the ſhire. 
Now, without queſtion, if the ſeed of this graſs 
be ſown in other rich Meadows, it will yield 
extraordinarily ; tho? perchance not ſo much as 
in its proper place. I wonder that thoſe that live 
thereabouts 2 By 1 to — _ — 
Meadows with it; for it is a iar ſpecies 
graſs; and tho” ſome ingenious men ha ve found 
about ninety ſpecies of graſſes in this iſland, yet 
there is none like to this, that can by an 

be bro to ſuch an height and ſweetn "hd 
I ſuppoſe, that the thorough examination of this 
graſs is a thing of very great importance, for the 
improvement of Meadows and Paſtures z, and 
it may excel the great Trefoil, Saint Foin, La 

Bar FIT | Lucern, 


Tucern, or any exotick plant whatſoever, And 
though I am very unwilling to exceed the bounds 
of an Epiſtle, yet I cannot but certify you where: 
in the Huſbandry of this nation in other parti- 
culars, as I ſuppoſe, is very defective, which I 
will do as briefly as may be; and likewiſe, 
how ingenious men may find Remedies for theſe 

| MN 


"RAE ©..... 
Concerning Ploughs and Carriages, . 


IRST, he would do the honeſt and pain» 
ful Huſband-man a very great pleaſure, 
and bring great profit to this nation, who would 
facilitate the going of the Plough, and lighten 
our ordinary Carriages. I wonder that fo many 
excellent Mechanicks, who have beaten their 
brains about the Perpetual Motion and other cu- 
rioſities, that they might find the beſt ways to 
eafe all Motions, ſhould never ſo much as ho- 
nour the Plough (which is the moſt neceſſary in- 
ſtrument in the world) by theirlabour and ſtu- 
dies. I ſuppoſe all know, that it would be an 
extraordinary benefit to this country, if one or 
two horſes could plough and draw as much as 
four or ſix ; and alſo, that there is no ſmall dif- 
ference in Ploughs and Waggons, when there is 
ſearce any ſure rule for making them ; and e- 
very country, yea almoſt every county, differs 
not only in the Ploughs, but even in every part. 
Some with wheels, others without; ſome turn- 
ing the Reſt (as they call it) as in Kent, Picardy, 
and Normandy, others not: ſome having Coul- 
ters of one faſhion, others of another; others, 
as the Dutch, having an iron wheel or ay” +4 
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at point; ſome not; ſome being round, as in 
Kent; others flat; ſome tying; their horſes by 
the tails, as in Ireland. So likewiſe Waggons 
and Carts differ: ſome uſing four wheels, others 


two only; ſome carrying timber on two wheels 


in a, Cart, others with four wheels and a long 
pole only between, which is the beſt way; ſome 
- Plough with two horſes only, as in Norfolk, and 


in France and Italy I never ſaw above three horſes : 
in a Plough, and one perſon only to hold and 


drive: but in Kent I have ſeen four, ſix, yea 
twelve horſes and oxen. Which variety ſhew- 
eth that the Huſband-man,. who is ordinarily 
ignorant in Mechanicks, is even at his wits end 
in this inſtrument, which he muſt neceſſarily uſe 
continually, Surely he would deſerve very well 
of this nation, and be much eſteem d by all, that 
would fer down exact Rules for the making of 
this moſt neceſſary inſtrument, and for every part 
thereof: for without queſtion there are as exact 
Rules to be laid down, as well for this as for Ship- 

ing and other things. And in Shipping, how 
bin we, within theſe ſix years, gone beyond all 
nations? For which Art ſome deſerve eternal 
* honour : and why may we not in this? I know 
a Gentleman, who is now beyond ſea, where he 
excels even the Hollanders in their own buſineſs 


of draining,- who promiſeth much in this kind, 


and I think he is able to perform it: I could 
wiſh he were called on to make good his pro- 
miſe, In Ching it is ordinary to have Waggons 
to paſs up and down without horſes or oxen, 
with ſails, as my do. And lately, in Holland, 
a Waggon was framed, which, with ordina 

fails, carried chirty people ſixty Engliſh miles 
in four hours, 1 know ſome excellent Scholars, 


Who 


1 
that purpoſe, ſome having their Shares broad 


0 


ter, and ſo ſtirreth up the land twelve or four- 
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who promiſe much by the means of horizonthl 
Sails, -(viz.) to have three or four Ploughs to 
together; which ſhall likewiſc both ſow and 


Arrow. 

I dare not, being Ignorant i in theſe high ſpe- 

* — age my ſelf to do much thereby z 
gentlemen, whom I know to be 


bur wiſh t 
very ingenious, would attempt ſomething, both 
for the ſatisfying of themſclves and others: There 
is an ingenious Noman of Kent who hath two 
Ploughs faſtened together very finely, by which 
the ploughs two furrows at once, one under ano- 


teen inches deep; which in deep land is good. 
Near Greenwich there lives a Glenn, who 
you excellent corn .on barren land, and yet 
ploughs his land with one horſe, when as uſual- 
through Kent they uſe four or fix. Thefe 
— ſh that much may be done in this kind; 
and ſome, in theſe active times, will un- 


dertake 2 accompliſh this work of fo great 
Importance, | | 
CHAP. nt. 


Pe Land, Setting and 
| * N * 


HERE is a Book long aig e 

made by Sir Hugh Platter (the moſt cu- 
11 man of his time) ealled, Adam's Art reuiv- 
el; wherein is ſhewed the great benefit which 
would acrrue to this nation, if all land which 
were fit to be digg*d, were ſo ordered; and their 
corn ſet, Mr. Gab. Plattes likewiſe hark writ- 
ten much of this kind, and promiſeth that men 


ſhall reap one hundred for one 3 all charges 
| borne, 
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borne, which are very great. That this may be 
true, he brings ſome probable reaſons, ſuppoſing 
that leſs than a peck of M beat will ſet an Acre. 
I dare not promiſe ſo much as theſe Gentlemen 
do: neither can I commend Mr. Gab. Plattes's 

Setting-Inftrument, for I know there are many 
difficulties in it, which he himſelf could never 
get through; but concerning digging and ſet- 
ting, and howing in of corn, theſe things I dare 


1. That it is a DefeR in Huſbandry, that 
it is uſed no more. ö 
2. That one — digging, becauſe it goes 
deeper than the Plough, and buries all weeds 
and kills the graſs, is as good as three Plough- 
ings; and, if the Land be mellow, not much 
more chargeable. 4 © 
3. That it would imploy many thouſand 
le: that a third part of the ſeed might be 
ſaved. As I have found by experience, that all 
the weeds and graſs might be more eaſily deſtroy - 
ed thereby, and the ground better accommodated 
for other crops; and to conclude, the crop con- 
fiderably greater, Yet thus much I muſt far- 
ther ſay concerning ſetting of Grain, That 
great Beans are even of neceſſity to be ſet, and 
that fmall Beans in Surrey, and other places, are 
likewiſe ſet with profit, for the reaſons above 
mentioned; but to fet Peaſe (unleſs Haſtevers) 
Oats, or Barly, is ridiculous : but Wheat, al- 
though in divers grounds it may be ſet with 
profit, yet to bow it in (as the Gardeners ſpeak) 
as they do Peaſe, though not at the ſame di- 
ftance, but about a foot the ranges one from ans 
other, is better than ſetting, for theſe Reaſons. = 
1. Becauſe to ſet corn is an infinite trouble and 
charge; and if it be not very exactly done,” which 
1 7 C children 
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children neither can nor will do, and theſe muſt 
be the chief ſerters, will be very prejudicious. 
2. If worms, froſt, ill weather, or fowls, de- 
ſtroy any part of your ſeed, which they will do, 
your crop is much impaired. | 

3. The ground cannot be ſo well weeded, and 
the mould raiſed about the roots by the How: 
which three inconveniencies are remedied by the 
other way, - os 

Farther, I dare affirm, that after the ground 
is digged or ploughed and harrowed; even it's 
better to how Wheat in, than to ſow it after the 
common way; becauſe that the weeds may be 
eaſily deſtroyed, by running the How through 
them in the ſpring,. and the mould raiſed about 
the roots of the corn, as the Gardeners do with 
Peaſe, it would ſave much corn in dear years, 
and for other reaſons before mentioned. Yea, it 
is not more chargeable z for a Gardener will Hor 
an acre for five ſhillings, and in the ſpring, for 
| leſs money, run it over with a How, and cut up 
all the weeds, and raiſe the mould: which char 
are not great, and you will ſave above a buſhel 
of ſeed, which in dear years is more worth than 
all your charges. {3 

Farther, one ſhilling and ſix pence an acre for 
the ſowing and harrowing of an acre in Kent is 
accounted a reaſonable price; but if any fear 
charges, let him uſe a Drill-plough. . I therefore 
cannot but recommend the bowing in of Wheat, 
as an excellent piece of good Huſbandry, whe- 
ther the ground be digged or ploughed; not 
only becauſe it ſaves much corn, imploys many 
people, and is not chargeable; but alſo as it de- 
ſtroys all weeds, fitteth grounds for after-crops, 
and cauſeth a greater increaſe ; and, in my ap- 
prehenſion, is a good Remedy againſt Smut and 
7 | Es, Mildew. 
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Mildew. There is an ingenious alien, who 
wonders how it comes to paſs, that if one ſets a 
* of corn, as Wheat, Barly, &c. it uſual- 
y produces three or four hundred, as I have tri- 
ed: yet if you ſow Wheat after the ordinary 

way, ſix or eight for one is accounted a good 
crop; what becomes of all the corn that is ſown, 
when as the fiftieth parc, if it grew, would be 
ſufficient ? In anſwer to this; 9440 
1. I ſay, much corn is ſown, which nature 
hath deſtinated for the Hens and Chickens, be- 
ing without any conſiderable vegetative faculty, 
2. Worms, Froſts, Floods, Crows and Larks, 
devour not a little. KS | 
3. Weeds, as Poppy, May-weed, and the graf- 
ſes growing with the corn, deſtroy much, 
Laſtly, when corn is ſown after the ordina 
manner, much is buried in the furrows; eſpecial- 
ly if the ground be grazy: much is thrown on 
hegps in holes, and, conſequently, ſtarve and 
choak one another. Moſt of theſ. inconvenien- 
cies are to be remedied by this way of ſetting 
and howing in of corn. | SED, 


CHAP. IV. 
Concerning Gardening. 


2 though it be a wonderful im- 
prover of lands, as it plainly appears by 
this, that they give extraordinary rates for land, 
viz. from forty ſhillings per acre td nine pound. 
and dig, how, and dung their lands, which is very 
expenſive ; yet I know ſome, by two or three 
acres of land, maintain- themſelves and family, 
and imploy others about their ground; and there- 
fore their ground muſt Feng a wonderful increaſe, 

2 or 
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or elſe it could not pay charges; yet I ſuppoſe 
there are many Defects in this Ong 4588 


1. Becauſe ir is but of few years ſtanding in 
England, and therefore not deeply rooted, A- 
bout fifty years ago, about which time Ingenu- 
ities firſt began to floutiſh in England, this Art 


of Gardening began to creep into Eng/and, in 


Sandwich, and Surrey,  Fulbam, and other 


places. 


Some old men in Surrey, where it flouriſhes 
very much at preſent, report, That they knew 
the firſt Gardeners that came into thoſe parts, to 
plant Cabbages and Caulifloteers, and to low Tur- 
nips, Carrots, and Parſnips ; to ſow Raith (or 
early ripe) Rape, Peaſe ; all which at that time 
were t rarities, we having few or none in 
England, but what came from Holland and Flan- 


ders. Theſe Gardeners, with much ado, procured 


a plat of good ground, and gave no leſs than 
eight pound per acre, yet the Gentleman was 
not content, fearing they would ſpoil his ground, 
becauſe they dug it. So ignorant were we of 
Gardening at that time. 

2. Many parts of England are yet ignorant. 
Within twenty years a famous Town“, within 
leſs than twenty miles of London, had not fo 


much as a meſs of Peaſe but what came from 


London ; where, at preſent, Gardening flouriſh- 
eth much. I could inſtance divers other places, 
both in the North and Weſt of England, where 
the name of Gardening and Howing is ſcarcely 
known; in which places a few Gardeners might 
have ſaved the lives of many poor people, who 
have ſtarved theſe dear years. 

3. We have not Gar — in that plen- 


ey and cheapneſs (unleſs perhaps about Londoy) 
; | ; & | Way £2:74 ; | as 
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a8 in Holland and other places, where they not 
only feed themſelves with Gardeners ware, but 
alſo far hogs and cows. - 
4. We have as yet divers things from be- 
yond ſea, which the Gardeners may eaſily raiſe 
at home, though nothing nigh ſo much as for- 
merly ; for in Queen Elizabeib's time, we had not 
only our Gardiners wars from Holland, but alfo 
Cherries from Flariders, Apples from France, 
Saffron and Lignorice from Spain, Hops from 
the Low Countries: and the Frenchman who 
vtites the Treaſure Politick, ſaith, that ir's one 
of the great Deiiciencies of Eugland, that Hops 
will not grow there: whereas now it is known, 
that Liguorice, Saffron, Cherries, Apples, Pears, 

Hops, and Cabbages of England, are the beſt in 
the world. Notwithſtanding we, as yet, want 
many things; as for example, we want Onions, 
many coming to England from Flanders and 


* 


Spain; Madder, for dying, comes from Zurick- 


. Sea by Zealand; we have red Roſes from France; 
Anniſe-jaeds, Fennel-ſeeds, Cummine, Carawhiy and 
Rice from ay; which, without queſtion, 
would grow very well in divets moiſt lands in 
England; yea, Sweet Marjorum, Barley, and 
Gromwell-jeed, and Vir ga Aurea, they grow in 
our hedges in England.” 2 22215 

Luaſtly, Gardening is defective in this parti- 


cular : that we have not Nurſeries fufficient in 


this land of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Vines, Cheſt 
puts, Almonds; but Gentlemen are neceſſitated 
to ſend to London many hundred miles for them. 

Briefly, for the advancement of this ingeni- 


men would be pleaſed to encourage ſome expert 
work man into the places where they live, and to 
lett them land at a reaſonable rate, and if wy 


ous calling, I only deſire, that induſtrious Gen- 


. 


” 
„ 
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Of Smit and Mildew. 
be poor and honeſt, to lend a little ſtock; the) 
will ſoon ſee the benefit that will redound, n 
only to themſelves, but alfo to their neighbours, 
b the poor, wha are not a little ſuſtain- 

d by the Gardener's labours and ingenuities. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Smut and Mildew, 


UR Huſbandry is deficient in this, that 
we know not how to remedy the infirmi- 
ties of our growing corn, eſpecially Smut and 
Mildew ; to inſtance in theſe two only, which of- 
rentimes bring great calamities to theſe nations: 
Smut in wet years, Mildews in dry. Theſe 


diſtempers in corn are not only in our country, 


but alſo in other places. A learned * Author faith, 
„That Smuttineſs of corn, which makes it ſmell 
<< like a red-herring, was not known in France 
till about 1530, at which time the great foul 
<< diſeaſe began to break forth; which he con- 
% ceiveth from hence to have ſome original, as 
<< alſo the camp-diſeaſe.” Mildews are very 
_ in the kingdom of Naples, which often 

ick to the ſcithes of thoſe that mow graſs and 
corn: and (God be thanked) we are not trou- 
bled with Locuſts, which is a great flying Graſs- 


hopper; nor Palmer-worms, which is a kind of 


great black Caterpiller, nor. with great Hail 
in ſummer, nor with great Draught. which 
ſtifleth the ear in the ſtalk ; which calamities, 
in hot countries, do very often totally deſtroy 
the honeſt and patient Huſband-man's labours : 
neither are we troubled with extreme Colds, 


* Helmont, 
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which, in New- England and other cold -coun- 
tries, do often deſtroy. the corn. But to return 
to our 3 hr 
And firſt briefly to ſhew you my opinion con- 
cerning the cauſe of Smuttineſs, I deſire not to 
fetch cauſes afar of, and to tell you-of the ſad. 

njunctions of Mars and Saturn (fot I think 
Pug ſupra nos, belong not to us) whenas we 
have enough at home : this is certain, that there 
are many evident cauſes of this corruption of 
Corn. | 3 
1. A moiſt ſeaſon about Kerning- time: which 
moiſture either corrupteth the roots of the plant, 
or the nouriſhment of it, or the ſeed in its em- 
bryo; or, perhaps, in ſome meaſure all theſe. 

2. Low, moiſt, foggy ground, for the rea- 
. ſons above mentioned. 1 

3. Dung'd land. In vineyards it's obſerv'd, 
that dung cauſeth more increaſe in quantity, but 
leſs in goodneſs 3 ſo that the ill taſte of the dung 
may eaſily be diſcerned, becauſe wine hath an 
high taſte; without queſtion the ſame happen- 
eth to other Plants, although it be not ſo eaſily 
| diſcerned z for the ferment, or ill odour of the 
dung, cannot be over maſter'd by the Plants: 
as we ſee alſo in animals, that corrupt diet cauſ- 
eth unſavory taſtes in the fleſh 3 ſo Hogs in 
Newfoundland, where they are nouriſhed by 
fiſh, may by their taſtes be called rather Sea- 
porpuſles than Land-ſwine. 
4. The ſowing of Smutty corn often produc- 
eth Smuttineſs : the ſon like unto the father. 
I account Smutty corn an imperfect or ſick grain, 
and ſuppoſe that by a microſcope the imperfec- 
tion may be diſcerned, 
Laſtly, the ſowing of the ſame ſeed often on the 
ſame field cauſeth Smuttineſs; becauſe that ni - 
Nous 


\ 
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trous juice, which is convenient for the nouriſh« 
ment of the grain, hath been exhauſted in the 
ecedent years; and TIES * . 
dry every year to change the ſpecies of 
grain, and alſo to buy your feed-e6rn from places 
far diſtant. I am informed of a Gentleman, 
who ſow d ſome Wheat which came from Spain, 
where the grain is uſually very hard and flinty, 
and as it were tranſparent, and far weightier than 
ours (as it appeareth by a meaſure at Amſterdam, 
which holdeth about three buſhels, and if our 
Wheat in the northern weigheth 160, the 
ſouthern corn weighech ſometimes x80, 200, 

220) and had a crop beyond _ 
Ihe uſual Cures of Smuttineſs, beſides thoſe 
1. To lime your ground, which warmeth 
which is done thus; 


2. To lime corn: 
firſt, flack your lime, and then moiſten your 
corn, or lime, and ſtir them together, till your 


grain be as big as a ſmall Peaſe. This liming 


h corn likewiſe from birds and worms, 
and is found a very good remedy againſt this 
difeaſe: others make a ſtrong lye with common 
falt, and ſteep their corn in it all night, and 
then draw away their lye for farther uſe ; which 
feldom fails of its deſired effect. Whether this 


.doth by its corrofiveneſsmortify the weak and im- 


perfect corn, ſo that it will not grow; or whes 
ther it be a remedy to cure the imperſections 
thereof, is worth the enquiry. I ſuppoſe this. lye 
doth exſiccate the ſuperfluous humidity, which 
is the cauſe of this corruption. If corn be brought 
into the barn very Smutty, in Kent they uſually 
thraſh it on dry floors plank'd with boards: 
by which means the „ 
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and Ricks not to the grain, only a little black: 
neſs appears about the eye. 
* Mildew is, without queſtion, an unftuous' 
dew, which deſcends from above about Midſum- 
me: it abounds in dry years, as Smuttineſs in 
moiſt.” I cannot think that there is ordinarily 
- malignity in this dew ; but it produces its 
effects by manifeſt cauſes, viz. from an oily viſ- 
cous quality, which ſtops the pores of the husk 
wherein the beat heth, and deprives it of air, 
and conſequently of nouriſhment : 'for air is the 
life of all things. I have heard, and do believe, 
that if you ſtreak an ear of V beat with oil, it 
will produce the ſame effect. I am ſorry I never 
tried, that I might better have underſtood the 
nature of this fad calamity; which often ruins 
the induſtrious Huſband- man, and cauſes great 
ſcarcity in this iſle. It is to be obſerved farther; 
that beat only ſuffers conſiderable damage b 
Mildew ; becauſe it lies in a —_ husk, whi 
other grains do not. The grounds molt ſubject 
to Mildew are theſe : by 0 
1. Thoſe that are incloſed with trees and high 
hedges. And truly this is the only great incon- 
veniency I find by encloſures. DLO! 
2. Low vallies. I have ſeen very often in 
the ſame field, the banks fine, bright corn; and 
all the lower parts; though greater in ſtraw, yet 
little worth, by reaſon of the Mildew. 
3. Dung made of ſtraw, I have obſferv'd, dif 
poſed much to Mildew, and ſheeps-dung to be 
a kind of antidote againſt it; as alſo pigeons- 
dung: becauſe, I conceive, theſe two lait forts 
abound much in nitre, which produces a firm, 
hard, bright corn, not eaſily to be putrefied 
but the other being more oily and ſulphurous 
cauſeth a dark, ſpungy corn, ſoon corruptible. 
D | | 


And 
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And ſecondly, becauſe ſtraw is a part in the ſame. 


or the earth proceeding from them, is found 


* 


pariſon of that whic 


kind corrupted, which is wk whey ſome mea» 
pet yen to the ſame ſpecies, both in animals 


and all vegetables; and. 1 5 wh rottenſticks, 


hurtful to the I and trees will hard- 
ly vn men ras oh ivr woes have aug 


corrupted. 
The remedies for this accident, briefly, are 
theſe, (Not to ſpeak of Bees, who certainly 
make moſt of their Honey from theſe Honies, 
or Mildews: for they * very little in com- 


1. The beſt way 7 +SF ED the trees a 
bout your ground, and keep your hedges low, 
that the wind may ventilate your corn. . - 

2. To ſow early, that your corn may be full 
kerned before theſe Mildews fall. I am inform- 
ed, that an ingenious Knight in I Ken, did, for 
curioſity, ſow Wheat in all months of the year, 
and that ſown in 7#ly produced ſuch an — 
that it is almoſt incredible: and truly I think is 
a great fault in many places, that — ſow late, 
for many reaſons. I am ſure in France they u- 
ſually ſow before Michaelmas. 

3. Some uſe (and with good profit) to draw a 
line over their corn, and to ſtrike off the Mil- 
dew. before tis thickened by the ſan. This 
ought to be done before ſun · riſing: two. men in 
an hour will eaſily run over an acre. The Mil- 
dews uſually fall like a thick fog, or a miſty 
rain : if you go to your Bees, you will ſoon per- 
ceive it by their extraordinary labour, very ear 
ly in the morning. 


4 The vie of + kind of banded Fee bas .. 


GR" remedy : for the beard ſhoves off ng 
. 
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dew, ht does net fo ea 


Gly infinuate itſelf in- 
"to the Et, and likewiſe cauſes the ear to ſhake 
by the leuſt wind. There is a kind of M beat in 
le ting bambire exlled red-ſtraw Wheat, which 
4 trruch eommended: it's a ſtrong ſtalked beat, 
| doth not ſoon lodge, and therefore excel- 
for rank land, where corn LE 
oon ſequentiy to Mildew 3 but I queſtion 
Whether it hath an rty againſt Mildew. 
"This Fam very eonfidane of, that if this beat, 
or ny other, were withont rhe chaffy husks 
expoſed bare to the air, as Barly and Rye are, 
bei Cape wh nr Be pe. 
Kaps ſuch grain may be found by diligent en- 
iry. 1 have caſbafly piek'd out of à wheat - 
field ſome ſtalks, WK hay two ears on them: 
and wen uſually hath only two ranges, 

F 1222 —— four of fix, and 
fe are great varieties in grain not yet diſoo- 
verd. Truly, # any one knows berrers ways 
than theſe, how tb ki this malady of Mildew, 
— much to lame if he does not publiſh ic for 
menen mee | 
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Concerning the planting of pies Pears, 
OE Cherries, and an 4 


— pipes mad, 
] of Graftin 


i gs and Iaoculations, which never- 
Meleſs is an art abſolutely neceſſary in planting; 
for every book of Huſbandry doth ſhew it, and 
every Gardener can teach it to thoſe who are de- 
firous to learn it: neither will I ſer down all the 
forts - of Apples, — Cherries, Plums, ** 
: p | 2 ; 2 or 
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. for it would be too tedious, and Mr. Par tinſin 
hath already very excellently done it, in his 
book call'd Poradiſus Terreſtris; where at lei- 
ſure you may read. I will only point, briefly. 
at the Defects which I find in this part of Huſ- 
bandry. and the beſt ways to remedy them. 
| * ſay, that it is a great Defe& in Eng land, 
4 we have not more Orchards planted. It is 
true, that in Kant and about London, and 4115 
in Gloceſter, Hereford, and Morceſter ſhires, there 
are many gallant Orchards; but in other coun- 
ties they ate very rare: But if thete were as 
many more, even in any county, they would he 
very profitable. I know in Kent, that ſpme ad- 
vance their ground even from five ſhillings per 
acre to five pounds by this means; and if I 
ſhould relate what I have heard by divers, con- 
cerning the profit of a. Cherry-orchard: about 
Sittenburn in Kent, you would hardly believe 
me; yet I have heard t by ſo many, has I be- 
lieve it to be true: — that an Orchard of 
twenty acres of Cherries produced, in one year, 
above a thouſand pound; but now the trees ar 
almoſt all dead: It was one of the firſt Orchar 
in Rent. Mr. Cambden reports, that the Earl 
of Leiceſter's Gardener, in Q. Elizabeth's reign, 
firſt began to plant Flemifs Cherries in thoſe 
parts.z which, E his time, ſpread into ſixteen 
other pariſhes, and were then ſold at great- 
er rates than now; yet I know that ten or 
fifteen pounds an acre hath been given for Cher- 
. ries, more for Pears and Apples. 
. 3 Defect in the orderin of 
Orchards, as — well pruned, but full of 
| Mofs,. Miſietoe — Sucters; and — 7 times the 
ground is pack'd too thick of trees, for — 
* ſtand at leaſt * feet aſunder: 


= 
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ther will ill boſbands; beſtow dunging, -digging, 
or anꝝ other coſt on Orchards, which: if they did 
it migbt pa . their rents in ſome places. — 
told me, for a, ſecret, a compoſition to tale 
trees bear much and excellent fruit, Which was 
this: firſt, in my tree rk my its root, then 
to a a compoſition made of . pigeons-du 

lees de TIS urine, and Ay — 
ſtone, (to deſtroy, the worms.) It hath ſome 
. probability of truth; for by experience I know, 
that a buſhel of pigeons-dung hath cauſed a tree 
to grow, and bear, which for divers years before 

| ſtood at a ſtand ; but concerning the "ſplitting 
the roots, I know not what to ſay. Some old 
Authors affirm this ought to be done; becauſe 
the roots may as wall be hide-bound as other 
parts of the tree, and not able to attract its 
| nouriſhment and when the {root i 1s fplit it will 
ſpeedily, ſend. forth divers ſmall fibrous roots, 
which are the Principe! attractors. It were 
that ſome would give us an exact account of this 
experiment. But ſome will object againſt Or- 


chards, that they f il much ground, and there- 
fore ought to he P mad To this 
J anſwers. 


980 Thar Plum-tree and Damſons: may very 
well be planted in bedges, being ordinari- 
ly thotny plants. This is uſed very much in 
Surrey and Kent; where the Plums uſually pay 
no ſmall part of the rent: yet I neyer ſaw, in 
theſe ſouthern parts of England, any Apples or 
Pears thrive in an hedge, unleſs a 2 or a 
Wilding, or ſome Sweeting, of little worth. How 
they.thrive in Boge. and thoſe Places, 1 
know not. 

2. The Inconveniences of Orchards planted 
2 twenty or thirty feet diſtance, is not worth 


ſpeaking 
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ttbem in a und then 


fire, and ufd thades from the beat, phyſick for 


= X een 
* 


ip of : for this in the vſual courſe th Nu; 
hey plant any ground, they — 25 


and ſow them -edtn;' — 
the Orchard begins to Dear fruit; then they lay 
them down for paſture, which paſture is hot ex- 
traordinary ſour, but hith theſe advaninges' 4. 
-bove other paſtures: a 1134 TO. 627*W. $0) 2:9 4 
1. That it is ſooner | ** 


when t 


lands many years, 


„ In parching flnvty here is p 
nk laces have Raney!” #4187 5 T6 DOUN 
3. They are \hHters for cattle, eſpeci- 
ally who Will 4 choſe places, in great 
noms, up mest, Which in other places 
they cannot do: and if were ſour, yet 
the loſs is not great, for it will be a convenient 
Place for the hogs to fun f in; who muſt have a 
Place for that © where thete” are no 
. . * 0 no {13 
| 4. Lg, het the gesehn b ml 
4 They affording curious walks 
ſute, and od for eartle; both in Toe 
early, and alſo in the parching ſummer, 


nipping ſmowy winter's they #fford fuel for the 


the ſick, refreſhment for the found; plenty of 
togd'for man, and chat not of the worſt; and 
drink alfo; even of the beſt: and all this wich- 


out much labour, care, or coſt; — 


can juſtly open his mouth againſt them? 

A third is, That we do not i unpeoe 
— fruits, which grow among us very 
well; and that we have as yet many fruits from 
beyond ſea, Which will grow very well —— us. 


Laſs by he genral and Ben bene ue 


is 
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is amongſt us, of the variety of A of which 
there are-many ſorts which have ſo 
particular uſes z moſt men content 


with r 
thinking the virtues of all the reſt are com- 
in them: as alſo of the variety of 
ears, Which are incredibly many; A Friend 
of mine, near Gr „ hath lately collected 
about two hundred. DEcies. I know another in 
Eſſex, (Mr. Ward) who hath nigh the — 
number. I hear of in W 
not inferior to the 
know one who bach likewiſe vollected 
ny. So that I dare bold , there are no leſs, 
in this iſland, than five hundred ſpecies : ſome 
commended for their early ripeneſs, ſome for 
excellent taſtes, ſome for beauty, others for 
greatneſs, ſome for great bearers, — 
bakers oe for lng laſers, 4 wwe | 
erry, Ce. t to our purpoſe. many 
rare fruits are neglected: for inſtance, F 
1. In the Small. nut, or Filberd, which is not 
much inferior to the beſt and ſweeteſt Almonds. 
2, The great Damon, or Prune-plum, which 
_ well and bears full in England. 
. Almonds, which grow well and bear good 
hs have ſeen divers buſhels on one tree in 
my brother's orchard. 
4. Walnuts, which is not a fruit to be de 
ſed. 
* ines and Mulberries; but of theſe pre- 
ſadly, in another place. I might likewiſe add 
Currants, Raſberries, of which excellent drinks 
may be made. 
6. Quinces. A Gentleman, at Prichenel in 
Eſſex, who had a tree from beyond ſea, hath 
the belt in England, and hath made above thir- 


ty 


me- 


— 
ledge of half a ſcore of the beſt, 
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good and = 
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pounds of a ſmall piece of ground planted 
A. as 1 Rn cone al. his _ wife's 
mouth. And therefore it is by reaſon of our ill 
_ Huſbandry, that we have Qyinces from Flanders, 
Small nuts from Spain, - Prunes from France; and 
alſo Walnuts and Almonds from [taly, and Cheft- 
axts. (which I had almoſt forgot) from Portugal. 
And now I cannot but digreſs a little, to tell you 
a ſtrange and true ſtory, with my opinion of 
it. In divers places of Rent, as at and about 
Graveſend, in the cory, and elſewhere, very 
2 the primę Himpers of their old barns 
and houſes are r od, and yet there 
is ſcarce a Cheſt nus ithin twenty miles of 
that place, and the ple altogether ignorant of 
ſuch trees. This ſhews, that in former times 
thoſe places abounded with ſuch timber: for 
people were not ſo fooliſh ſurely in former times 
to run up and down the world, to procure ſuch 
duge maſſy timbers for barns, and ſuch buildings, 
whenas there was of -Oaks and Elms at 
their doors. And farther, it ſhews, that theſe 
trees will grow again with us to a great bigneſs: 
This puts into my mind the ſtory of the Moor- 
N55. which are found in divers places of the 
orth of England, in Moors many foot deep; 
which logs are long and Hlack, and appear to 
to be a kind of Fir or Pine: and yet in thoſe 
places le are altogether ignorant of theſe 
trees, the country not producing any of theſe 
ſpecies. The firſt ſtory of Kent, which I khow 
to be true, - cauſes me to wonder the leſs. at che 
latter: for I ſee, that a ſpecies of wood may be 
deſtroy*d, even totally in a place. And. 
I know, that in Virginia and New: England, 
Pines, Bim, and Cedars. trees grow wonderfully 
thick in ſuch Moors, or Swamps 3 and _ 
oy" 55 » IST. 
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light wood, and eaſily wrought, they are con- 
tinually uſed, * while chey laſt, for buildings. 
Farther, I ſuppoſe theſe Moors were Commons, 
which the poor uſed to reſort to for firings 
and how ſoon great woods will be conſumed by 
them, every one making what havock he pleaſes, 
all men know. As concerning their being fo 
deep in the ground, I ſuppoſe, that when wood 
was abundant in thoſe places, every one cut 
what they pleaſed, and Jeft what was not for 
their turns, which being in moiſt places was 
| ſoon glutted with moiſture, and made ponder- 

ous ; by which means it ſoon buried itſelf, as 
ſhips do on quickſangds;z or perhaps the turf 
(which hath a peculiar vegetative faculty, for 
where it is exhauſted, & hog grows again) in 
time hath grown over them; the people per- 
mirting it, becauſe wood, once. ſobb'd in wet, 
is of little uſe, as we ſee by piles on the marſhes- 
ſide, ſcarce any man vouchſafing to carry them 
home. The blackneſs of this wood proceeds, 
tion of the black rurf, (which endeavours, as all 
earths do, to reduce all things into its own na- 
ture ; which though it be nar able fully to ac- 
compliſh, yet it introduces divers diſpoſitions 
andꝭ qualities, as blackneſs in the wood.) Some 
ſuppoſe, that theſe Moor- log have lain there e- 
ver fince the Fleod, with whom I will not con- 
tend, ſeeing that any wood, if it be kept from 
> the air cantinually moiſt or dry, will endure e- 
ven thouſands of years without putrefaction. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Concerning the Defects of Fruits, in not im- 
' proving them for the beſt ends and purpoſes. 


Ormandy, which produces but little wine, 
makes abundance of cider and perry, which 

they eſtimate equally to wine, if it be made 
of good fruir. The ordinary perry is made of 
Choaky-pears, very juicy, which grow along by 
the highway-fides, Which are not to be eaten raw. 
In Biſcay in Spain, where wine is ſcarce, they 
make cider of a certain ſweet Apple, which hath 
a little bitterneſs in it, and is like our Snouting 
and the cider js very good. And truly here in 
England, if you would make cider and perry of 
the beſt ſorts of fruits, which 1s rarely done, 
(for we think any fruit good enough for that 
purpoſe) we might make drinks not inferior to 
the French wines, which are uſually ſpoil'd before 
they come to us, their ſpirits ſoon. evaporating. 
There are two ways of making cider and perry: 
one, by braifing and beating them, 47 
preſently to put them in a veſſel to ferment, or 
work (as it is uſually called) of themſelves. 
The other way is, to boil the juice with ſome 
- good ſpices, by which the rawneſs is taken a- 
way, and then to ferment it with ſome yeſt, if 
it works not of itſelf. This is the beſt way; and 
I have taſted cider thus made of an excellent de- 
licate taſte. Neither let any complain of the 
windineſs; for it is only want of uſe- When I 
had, for two or three years, continually drank 
wine beyond ſea, the ſtrongeſt beer for two or 
three weeks was windy to me, as cider will be 
to any; and afterwards, when I went to * 
c 
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the wine of that place was as troubleſome ag ' 
Engliſh beer for a little time. How much 

wine might be ſaved; and alſo malt, if Engliſb- 
men would take thoſe good courſes which other 
nations do; and, conſequently, how, much ad- 
vantage would this iſland reap thereby? If I 

was an houſe-keeper. in the country, I would 
make excellent Beer, Ale, Cider, Perry, Methe- 
gin. and Wine of our own grapes, and if my 
riends would not drink theſe, they ſhould drink 
water, or go away thirſty, I would ſcorn to 
honour France ſo much as men uſually do; and 
the Spaniards and Halians ſhould not laugh at 
us; and fay, That we can as, well do without 
bread, as their wines, currants, c. Thus may 
many other excellent drinks be made out of our 
fruits: not to ſpeak ot thoſe which are made of 
our grain, as Barly, Wheat, &c. Yer, I muſt 
tell you, that I know an ingenious man, Who 
can, without malting Barly, make a drink not 
inferior to wine, and a greater quantity of a- 
qua-vitz out of it, and with leſs coſt than the 
ordinary way, by a peculiar fermentation of his 
own; which time will difcover. There is ano- 
ther ingenious man, who out of Damſons, and o- 

ther ſweet Plums, can make a drink not inferior 
to the beſt wines, and abundance of aqua-vitz. 
Many ladies know how to make Cherry and 
. Raſpes wines: and Sir Hugh Platies, in his 
Cloſet for Ladies, diſcloſeth many ſecrets of this 
kind; as alſo for Conſerves and Marmalades, 
which are things both delightful and profitable. 
I have a kinſman, who can even out of Black- 
. berries make a very pleaſant drink ; which cu- 
rioſity he is unwilling to publiſh. Glauber, an 
excellent chymift, hath divers ſecrets of this 
kind, even to the advancing of Haus, Hips, 
N E 2 Canker- 


* 
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Canker-berries, Slows, to excellent -vitees, 
drinks, and vinegars, which he himſelf firſt in- 
vented. In NRuſſia, in the ſpring-time, it's an 
uſual cuſtom to pierce the bark of the Birch- 
trees, which, at that time, will much li- 
quor, and yet like children be little the worſe *: 
this the poor ordinarily drink for neceſſity; it's 
a pleaſant, healthful drink: and alſo the rich 
men, becauſe it's an excellent preſervative againſt 


the ſtone. | 
profitable and plea- 


The means to advance this 
ſant work are theſe: n 

1. To raiſe nurſeries of all ſorts of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, which Gentlemen ma 
do for a ſmall matter, and then plant out the 
trees, when they are grown big enough. The 
beſt and cheapeſt way to raiſe all nurſery wares, 
is done thus: Plums may be raiſed either of 
ſtones, which, when you have eaten the Plums, 
may be preſently pricked into the ground; or 

lips, which you may find about the old trees. 
Apples may be raiſed by kernels (Crab-kernels 
are the beſt) which ought to be preſerved in dry 
ſand till the ſpring, they grow mouldy; or 


a Crab-ſtalk may be fetched out of the woods 


and grafted. Some trees, as Swretings, Codlings, 
uinces, will grow very well of ſlips. Cherries 


are very well raiſed by ſtones, (the Black-Cher- 


ries are the beſt,) which as ſoon as you have eat 


them, are to be howen into beds made very fine, 


the ranges a foot diſtant : beware left you let 
them hear, and take heed of the mouſe. I have 
ſeen Cherry-ſtones and Apple-kernels grow two 
foot and a half in one year; and, conſequently, 
in few years they would be fit to be tranſplanted. 


The 
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The Art of Grafting or Inoculating, a Gentle- 


man will learn in two. hours. 


2. For the advancing bf ingenuities in this 


kind, as that of making vinous-drinks out of 
Apples, Plume, &c. I adviſe all Gentlemen to 
try divers experiments in thoſe kinds, with the 
following cautions: 

1. That they attempt not great quantities at 
firſt, which -perchance will be chargeable and 
troubleſome ; for by a gallon they may have as 
much certainty as by a 
2. Not to be diſcouraged if they ſucceed not 

well at firſt daſh: for certainly there are man 
ingenuities in theſe fruits which time will diſ- 
Cover. 
3. Proceed by fermentation: for every liquor 
which will ferment, hath a vinous ſpirit in it, 
and without fermentation even the fruits 
will have none. 

Laſtly, fermentation is done either in liguido, 
or bumido; and herein conſiſts ſome myſtery. 
I have forgot to {| _ - Apricocks, Peaches, 
— which are fi leaſant fruits, yer 
ve and the re called b 
Italians, — Tn that is, Kill-Frenc 
I wiſh Ladies and others to take heed of * 
Plane by theſe and ſome other dangerous 
ms, 
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CNT II 
An Concerning Vines. 


Cannot relate the various forts of Vines, which 

are even infinite; Rome having in it uſua}- 
y forty or fifty ſorts of Vines, and all very 
good; other places of | aly, Spain, and France 
have alſd great variety: I therefore paſs them 
by, as alſo the manner of managing them, be- 
cauſe it is deſcribed in the Country Farm, and 
alſo by Bonovil, a Frenthman, who, at the 
command of K. Fames, wrote a ſhort treatiſe 
of Vines and Silk-worms, for the inſtruction of 
the plantations of Virginia. I ſhall only, ac- 
cording to my method, ſhew you the Defects 
among us in this particular plant, and the beſt 
remedies for them. 

And firſt, tho” I think wine is the great bleſ- 
ſing of God, which hot countries eſpecially en- 
Joy, as temperate countries do milk, butter, 

and cheeſe in abundance, and the coldeſt and bar- 
reneſt, fowl and fiſh in an incredible number; 
God of his goodneſs diſtributing ſome peculiar 
bleſſings to every country: Notwithſtanding, 

I dare fay, it's probable, that vineyards have 

formerly flouriſhed in England, and that we are 

to blame, that ſo little is attempted to revive 

them again, There are many places in Kent 

calPd by the name of Vineyards, and the grounds 

of ſuch a nature, that it ſeems probable they 

have been ſuch. I hear farther, by divers peo- 
ple of credit, that by records it appears, that 

the tithe of wine in Gloceſterſbire was in divers 

pariſhes conſiderably great; but at length Ga/ſ- 

cony coming into the hands of the Engliſh, . 

wnence 
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whence comes moſt of the ftrong French, wine, 
call'd high-country wine, and the cuſtom being 
ſmall, wine was imported into England from 
thence, better and cheaper than we could make 
it; and it was thought convenient to diſcourage 
vineyards here, that the greater trade might be 
driven with Gaſcony, and many ſhips might find 
imployment thereby. ooo 9540 
Some fond aſtrologers have conceited, that the 
earth being grown older, and therefore colder; 
hath cauſed the ſun to deſcend many degrees 
lower to warm and cheriſh it; and one argu- 
ment which they bring for this-opinion, is, that 
Vines and Silkworms are found in thoſe coun- 
tries, where in former times they were unknown. 
But if theſe fond men had conſidered the good 
huſbandry in theſe times, with the bleſſing of 
God on it, they had not run into ſuch fooliſh 
imaginations. This is true indeed, that the 
Roman ſoldiers, who had Alſatia given them to 
live in, which is one of the beſt and moſt ſouth- 
ern places of Germany, mutiny*d, becauſe they 
thought it ſo cold that Vines would not grow 
there, and that therefore they ſhould be deprived 
of that delectable liquor: whereas we find at 
this preſent day Fines flouriſhing many hundred 
miles more towards the north, both in France, 
Lorrain, and Germany ; and that they are crept 
down even to the latitude of England; for the 
Rbeniſh-wines grew within a degree of the weſt- 
ſouthern places of this iſle; and Paris is not two 
degrees ſouth of us, yet Vizes grow threeſcore 
miles on this fide Paris, as Beaumont; yea, the 
wines of theſe places are the moſt delicate; for 
what wine is preferred before the neat Rheni/h 
for ladies, and at table? And truly, in my o- 
pinion, though I have travelled twice through 
{> 5 1 _ 
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endeavour the raiſing of ſo 
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no Iwo ys wo like Yin . Acbe 

_— a of Pri pry y about Nueill, which is 
wine, and nor fuming up 0 
* 


the r as other wines 


therefore it is very p „ that if Vines have 
ſtept out of Hiahy into Alſatis, from them 


to theſe which are even as far north as 
England, yet the wines there are the moſt 
delicate, are not limited and bounded there: 
ſor one miles, more or leſs, cauſeth lit- 


tle alteratioh in heat or cold, and ſome advan- 
tages which we have will ſupply that defect. 
Bur not to inſiſt too long on — — I ſay, 
that in England ſome ingen n uſu» 
ally make wine very very good, and long laſting, 
without extraord r and coſts. To 
inſtance * one rn who in Great-Chart, in the 
Wild of Kent, a place very moiſt and cold, year- 
ſix or eight hogſheads, which is very 
much commended by divers who have taſted it; 
and he hath kept ſome of it two years, as he 
himſelf told me, and it has been very good. O- 
thers likewiſe in ent do the ſame: and lately, 
in Surrey, a Gentlewoman told me, that they hav- 
ing many grapes, which they could not well tell 
how ta difpoſe of; ſhe, to play the good houſe- 
wiſe,  ftamp'd them to make verjuice; but two 
months after, drawing it forth, they found it 
very fine, brisk wine, clear like rock - water: 
and in many other places ſuch experiments have 
been made. I therefore defire ingenious men to 
ry and plea- 
fant a commodity 3 eſpecially when French wine 


is ſo dear here, and I ſuppoſe is likely to be dear- 


er; I queſtion not but they ſhall find good profit 


and poo in ſo e and that ts ſtate will 
| give 
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wwe all encouragement to them : and if the 
wine pay exciſe and cuſtom, arid the 
wines here are toll-free, they will be able to 
afford them far cheape r than the French can 
theirs, arid ſupply the | whole iſle, if they pro- 
ceed according to theſe rules. 
1. To chu the beſt ſorts of Grapes, which 
are moſt p for this ifle; and tho? there are 
many forts 6 of Grapes among Gardeners, yet I re- 
commend four ſorts eſpecially to them: and I de- 
fire that they be very careful in this particular; 
for it is the foundation of the work : if you fail 
in this, you fail in all; for I know that Bourdeaux- 
Fes, An bear 8 0 reat grapes, make ver- 
— only at Paris, and that the tender Orleans- 

ine doth not thrive there, © 
The firſt fort is the Parſely-Vine, or Canada- 
Grape; becauſe it firſt came from thoſe parts, 
where it grows naturally: : and tho? the country 
is intolerably cold, yet even in the woods, with- 
out manuring, it fo far ripeneth this fruit, that 
the Jeſuits make wine of it for their maſs ; and 
Raiſint (which js the juice of the grape newly 
prefYd and boiPd to 4 fyrup, and is very ſweet 
and pleaſant) for their Jent-proviſion, as 
may read in their Relations. And this 
ſeems to be made for theſe northern — 
becauſe It hath its leaves very ſmall and juicy, 

as if it were on purpoſe to let in the ſun; and 
it ripeneth ſooner than other grapes, as I have 
N in Oxford. Garen. 

The ſecond fort of Vine is the Rheniſh-Grage ; 

for it grows in a temperate country, not much 
ue er in ſummer than E land; and the wine 
is excellent, as all know. 

The third drt is the Pari: Grape; which 


is much like the _ .of England, my . 
ittle 


2K 
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lietle hotter - in ſummer. This Grape bears a 
ſmall bunch cloſe ſet together, very hardy to en- 
dure froſts and other inconveniences, and is ſoon 
ripe; ſo that the vintage of Paris is ſooner end- 
ed than that of Orleans, or Bourdeaux : and tho? 
it is not ſo delicate to the taſte, as ſome other 
grapes, yet it makes an excellent brisk wine. 
The fourth ſort is the Small- Mustadell; which 
is a very fine pleaſant Grape, both to eat and to 
make wine. In 1taly it uſually grows againſt their 
houſe-walls ; and of this they make a ſmall; plea- 
ſant wine, a month or two before the ordi 
vintage. It is a tender plant in reſpect of the other 
Vines in the fields. Theſe Vines, I know, are the 
moſt convenient — this iſle, Ren they bear 
ſmall bunches ; and its grapes ſoon ripen, an- 
are hardy to endure froſts and bad 5 
2. Jo chuſe convenient places. For this end 
1 adviſe them, firſt, to plant Vines on the ſouth- 
ſide of their dwelling-houſes, barns, ſtables, and 
out-houſes. The Gentleman of Kent, whom I 
mention'd before, uſes this method; and to 
keep the Vines from hurting his tiles, and that 
the wind may not wrong them, he hath a 
frame made of poles, or any kind of wood, a- 
bout a foot from the tiles, to which he ties the 
Vines; by this means his Vines, having the reflec- 
tion of the yard, ſides of the houſes, and tiles, 
ripen very well, and bear ſo much, that one old 
Vine hath produced nigh an hogſhead of wine in 
one year. And I wiſh all to take this courſe; 
which is neither chargeable, nor troubleſome, 
but very pleaſant: and if all this iſland would do 
thus, it is incredible what ' abundance of wine 
might be made, even by this petty way... 
3. It that any Gentleman will be at the charge 
of making a Vineyard, let him chuſe a fine, 
$a ſandy, 
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ſeems to be hotter, yer the ſouth-eaſt ripens bet- 
ter, as I have ſeen in Oxford. Garden; becauſe 
the ſouth-eaſt is ſooner warm' d by the ſun in the 
morning, and the ſouth-weſt winds are the winds 
which blow moſt frequently, and bring rain, 
which refrigerate the plants : and fuch a place 
is very requiſite ; for in other places Vines don't 
thrive, even in France : for if you travel betwixt 
Paris and Orleans, which is above thirty leagues, 
you ſhall ſcarcely fee a vineyard, becauſe it is a 
pin, champion country. So likewiſe betwixt 

ontarabia and Bourdeaux, in the ſouthern parts 
of France, for an hundred miles together; be- 
cauſe the land is generally a barren, ſandy plain, 
where only heath abounds and Pine. trees, out 
of which they make turpentine and roſin, by 
wounding of them ; and tar and pitch, by the 
burning of them. And if any find ſuch a fine, 
warm hill, and dung and fence it well, he hath a 
great advantage of moſt of the vineyards of France 

y this conveniency, than they have of our iſle 
by being a hundred miles more ſouth 3; for moſt 
of their vineyards are in large fields not enclofed, 
on land that is ſtony, and but indifferently 
warm. But ſome will ſay, that the wet wea- 
ther deſtroys us. It's true, that the wet will 
deſtroy all things _ corn, &c, yet no 
man will fay, that therefore England will nor 
produce and nouriſh theſe creatures; and if ex- 
traordinary wet years come, they ſpoil even the 
Vines in France. But take ordinary years, and 
our moiſture is not ſo great, (tho* ſome abuſe 
us, and call Ergland, Matula cœli;) but the 
Vines, eſpecially thoſe I have mention'd belore, 
will come to ſuch perfection as to make good 


Tindy, warm Hill, open to the ſouth. eaſt, rather 
than to the ſouth-weſt : for tho“ the ſouth welt 
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wine: and if extraordinary rains fall, yet " 
ay help the immaturity by _ ingenuity, as | 
ſhall tell you anon; or at worſt make vinegar, 
or verjuice, which will pay coſts. "FOO 
The following advantages we have of France : 
1. This iſle is not ſubject to nipping froſts in 
May, as France is; becauſe we. are in an ifle, 
where the air is more groſs than in the continent; 
and therefore not ſo piercing and ſharp, as it 
lainly appears by our winters, which are not 
o ſharp as in Padua in Haly: neither are we 
ſubject to ſuch ſtorms of hail in ſummer, which 
are very frequent in hot countries, and for ma- 
ny miles together ſpoil their Vines, ſo that they 
cannot make wine of the for thoſe grapes 
which are touched by ly 2. if ik a ſulphurous 
and a very unpleaſant taſte, and only fit to 
make aqua-vite. Farther ; ſometimes in France, 
casks for their wines are ſo dear, that a tun of 
wine may be had for a tun of cask : and the cu- 
ſtom and exciſe which is laid on wines here, is 
as much again as the poor Vigneron of France 
expects for his wine. Not to ſpeak of the ill 
managing of their Vines, eſpecially about Paris; 
where poor men uſually hire an acre or two of 
Vines, which they manage at their ſpare hours, 
and moſt commonly pack in ſo many plants on 
their ground, for to have the greater increaſe, 
that the ground and Vines are ſo ſhaded by one 
another, that 1 have wonder'd that the ſun 
could dart in his beams to mature them. And 
therefore I cannot but affirm again, that we may 
make abundance of wine here with profit, the 
charges of an acre of vineyard not being ſo great 
as of Hops: an hundred ſets, well rooted, at Paris 


coſt uſually but four or ſix ſous, or where 
I have bought many: two doll plant an 
| | | acre 
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acre very well; fifty ſhillings a year is the. 
dinary rate for the three diggings with their 
crooked inſtrument call'd Aventage z and the 
increaſe uſually four tuns for an acre, which 
will be profit enough. And tho? I refer all to 
Bonovil, and others, who have written of the 
managing of Vines, I ſhould think it adviſeable 
to have a Vigneron from France, where there are 
plenty, and at cheaper rates than ordinary ſer- 
vants here, and who will be very ſerviceable ab 
ſo for gardening. e fac? 
EO Fil briefly tell what I have ſeen. In Ha- 
through all Lombardy, which is for the moſt 
part 9 * and champion, their Fines grow in 
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their es on Walnut-trees, for the moſt part: 
io which fields they ſpeak of three harveſts year- 

„ viz, | 

l 1. Vinter- corn, which is reaped in June, &c. 
2. Vines and Walnuts, which are gathered in 
September. 

3. Their Summer- grains, as Millet, Panicle, 
Chiches, Vetches, &c, Buck-wheat, Frumenton, 
or that which we call Yirginia-wheat, and Tur- 
nips, which they ſow in July when their Vinter- 
corn is cut and reap'd, they reap in Oiober. 
In France their Vines grow three different ways: 
in Provence they cut the Vine about two foot 
high, and make it ſtrong and ſtubbed, like as 
we do our Offers ; which ſtock beareth up the 
branches without a prop. 8 

2. About Orleans, and where they are more 
I they make frames for them to run a- 

ng. | 
3. About Paris they tie them to ſhort poles, 
as we do hops. In other parts of France 
uſually make trenches, or ſmall ditches, about 
three or four foot from one another, and therein 


| plant 
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plant their Vines, about one and a half deep; 
which is a'good way, and very much to be com- 
mended : but if we, here in England, plant Vines 
as we do Hops, it will do very well, but Jet 
them not be pack'd together too thick, as they 
do in France in many places, leſt they too muc 
ſhade the ground, and one another, In Italy 
when they tread their grapes with their fret in a 
cart, they pour the juice into a great vefſſcl, or 
fat, and put to it all their husks and ſtones, 
which they call graſp, and let them ferment, or 
(as we 10 work together twelve or fourteen 
days, and uſually they put one third of water to 
it; this makes a wine leſs furious, garbo or 
rough, and therefore a good ftomach-wine ; but 
It fpoils the colour, and takes away the plea- 
ſant, brisk taſte. In France ſo ſoon as they have 
preſſed out their liquor with their feet, they put 
it in hogſheads, and after in their preſs ſqueeze 
out what they can, out of the graſp ; which 
ſerves'to fill up their hogſheads while they work, * 
whichis uſually three or four days, and then they 
ſtop them cloſe. This is alſo the way ufed in 
Germany; and is the beſt, for it makes a fine, 
gentle wine, with a curious colour. In Germany, 
when the grapes are green, they make a fire in 
their cellars in ftoves, by which means their 
wines work extraordinarily, and digeft themfelves 
the better. This courſe we muſt alſo take here 
in England ſome years ; for it helps the rawneſs 
of all liquors very much. There is an ingenious 
Dutchman + who hath a ſecret, which as yer he 
will not reveal, how to help maturation, by a 
compoſition applied to the roots. The compo- 
ſition which I have ſpoken of before, made of 


brimſtone and pigeons-dung, is excellent for that 
aq ? 4 pur- 
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purpoſe 3 as alſo lees of wine, blood, and lime 
uſed with moderation. He alſo knows how to 
make ſour grapes produce good wine : I ſuppoſe 
his way to be this; all juice of grapes newly 
ſqueezed is ſweet, and which may by itſelf alone. 
be made into a ſweet ſyrup, which the French 
call Raiſine. Farther, in the evaporation of 
liquors, which have not fermented, or wrought, 
the watery part goes away firſt, - | 
3. Fermentation gives a vinous taſte, and 
E Nee full of ſpirits se. 
You may then eaſily gueſs at the way, and 
perhaps he may add alſo ſome ſugar and ſpices, 
as the vintners do when they make Hippocras. 


ec : - 


I know a Gentleman, who hath made excellent 


wine of raiſins, well-boiled in water, and after- 
wards fermented by itſelf, or with barm; it is 
uſually call'd Mead. I likewiſe know, that all 
ſweet juices. will make fine vinous liquors, as 
 Damſons, if they be wrought or fermented in- 
genioully : but whoſoever goes about ſuch ex- 
periments, let him not think that any thing is 
good enough for theſe purpoſes 3 but let him uſe 
the beſt he can get: for of naughty, corrupt 
things, who can expect they'll, produce that 
which is excellent and delicate? a 
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' Concerning Hemp and Flax. 


NE Defect of us in this kind is ſo obvious, 
that all the world takes notice of it, — 
it is (next the neglect of fiſhing) the gre 
ſhame to the nation; for all know that we have 
as good land for theſe ſeeds, as any in Europe; 
and that the ſowing of them requires neither 
more labour, coſt, or skill than other ſeeds; 
and that the materials made from theſe are ex- 
treamly neceſſary: For how miſerable ſhould we 
be withour linnen, can vaſſes, cordage, and nets? 
How can we put our ſhips to fea, which are the 
bulwarksof this iſle? And yet we are neceſſitated 
to have theſe commodities from thoſe who would 
deſtroy (I will not ſay the nation, but I may 
boldly fay) our ſhipping and trade. I hope that 
this will more ſeriouſly be conſidered by thoſe 
at the Helm of our State. I will freely and 
plaimy relate how this Defect may eaſily be te- 
wedied, according to my judgment: 
- 1x, To compell by a law, that all farmers who 
lough and ſow fifty er ene hundred acres of 
and, ſhould ſow half an acre or an acre of Hemp 
or Flax, or pay five or ten ſhillings to the poor 
of the pariſh where they live : or ſome law to 
this purpoſe : for there is no man but hath land 
fit for one of theſe, Hemp requiring a ftiff land, 
Flax light land. 
_ . : In K. Edward the VIth's days, ſomething was 
_ enacted to this purpoſe. In Henry the VIIIth's 
reign, there was a law enacted, that every man 
ſhould ſow his lands, and that no man ſhould 
encloſe them, leſt he ſhould turn em 1 pa- 
ure, 
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ſture, (for we have had great dearth in England 
thro? the neglect of tillage 3) which laws are © ſill 
in force. But there need not any force now 
2 compell men to till and ſow their lands, for 

ny have at length found the ſweetneſs, and 
willingly go —4 it for their own profit's ſake, 
and now we ſuppoſe (and not without cauſe) that 
_ encloſing is an * 7A And concerning 

Hemp and Flax, I fay, if they were once ac- 
cuſtomed to ſow them, they would never leave 
it, as 1 ſee farmers do in Eaſt-Nent, ſcarce a 
man but he will have a conſiderable plot of 
ground for Hemp, and about London far greater 
quantities of Flax is fown than formerly. 

2. It is convenient that every pariſh through 
the nation ſhould have a ſtock to ſet their poor 
to work, chat the young children and women 
. coves run up and down idle, and begging 

ing (as they do in the country) of Apples, 
Peaſe, Wood, Hedges, and fo by little a lit- 
tle are train'd up for the Gallo ws. 

3. That a ſevere law ſhould be enacted againſt 
thoſe who run up and down, and will not work: 
for if all knew that they may have work at 
3 and earn more within doors, honeſtly, 
than running roguing up and down, wh 
* a, Ms 2 ton? And tho! 
ſome may think the pariſhes will loſe much by 
this oy. becauſe that the ftock wrought will 
not be put off but with loſs, as perhaps ten 
Pounds will be brought to eight pounds; yet let 
them conſider how much they ſha!l ſave at their 
doors, how many inconveniencies they are freed 
from ; their hedges in the country ſhall not be 

ulled, their fruits ſtoln, nor their corn pur- 

oined : and farther, that the poor will be train- 
ed up to work, and therefore fit for any ſer- 
G vice 
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vice; and in their youth learn a calling, by 
which they may get an honeſt livelyhood 3. and 
I dare ſay, their aſſeſſments for the poor would 
rot be ſo frequent; nor the poor ſo numerous: 
and the benefit which would redound to-the nar 
tion would be very great. 

4. The charicable deeds of our forelathers 
ought to be enquired after, that they be not 
miſplaced, as uſually they are, but be Teall be- 
ſtow'd for the good of the poor that are abo- 
rious, as in London is begun; and if there be any 
that will not work, take St. Paul's rule, who 
beſt knew what was beſt for them. I dare not 
adviſe to take in part of Commons, Fens, c. 
and to improve them for this uſe, leſt I ſhould 
too much provoke the rude mercileſs multitude. 
But to return to my diſcourſe. I ſay, that ſow- 
ing Hemp and Flax, will be very beneficial : 

1. To the owners of land: ag ke men uſually 
give in divers places three per acre, to 
iow Hemp and Hlax (as I have ſeen at Maid- 
ſloue in Kent, which is the only place I know 
in England where thread is made; and though 
nigh a thouſand hands are imploy'd about it, 
yet they make not enough for this nation) and 
yet get good profit. How advantageous will 
this be to thoſe who have drain'd the Fens, 
where doubtleſs Hemp will flouriſh and thicken 
the ground; (for Hemp defires ſtiff, moiſt land. 
as Hax light and dry:) and likewiſe to thoſe in 
the North of England, where land is very cheap: 
] hope in a little time Ireland will furnith us with 
theſe commodities, if we be idle; for land there 
is very cheap, and chaſe ſeeds need no incloſure ; ; 
for cattle will not touch them, neither doth it 
. tear the plunderer, either in the field or barn. 

„ 
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2. Ir's profitable to the ſower. I know that 
they uſually value an acre at ten or twelve pounds, 
which coſts them uſually but half the, money. 
Whether there be Flax that will yield thirty or 
forty pounds per acre, as ſome report, I Know 
Py Eagan tie ; 
3. To the place where it is ſown; becauſe 
it ſets many poor to work. I wiſh it were en- 
couraged more in the North than it is; becauſe 
there is many poor, who would willingly take 
pains 3 and though ſpinning of linnen be but a 
poor work, yet it is light, and may be called 
womens recreation, (and in France and Spain the 
beſt citizens wives think it no diſgrace to go a- 
bout ſpinning with their rocks;) and though in 
ſome parts the poor think it nothing to earn four 
or ſix pence a day, and will as ſoon ſtand with 
their hands in their pockets as work cheap; yet 
in the North they account it well to earn three 
pence or four pence by ſpinning, which they 
may do. 

Laſtly, it would be very beneficial to this 
nation, and fave many thouſand pounds, I may 
ſay hundred thouſands, which are exported, ei- 
ther in caſh or good commodities; and we 
ſhould not be beholden to Holland for fine 
Linnen and Cordage, nor to France for Polda- 
vices, Locram, Canvaſſes or Nets, nor to Flan- 
ders for Thread; but might be ſupply'd abun- 
dantly with theſe neceſſary commodities even at 
our own doors. | 
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CHAP. KX. 
Concerning Dunging and Manuring Lands. 


HERE is no ſmall Defect in dunging 
and manuring lands, becauſe that all 
manner of manu ing and amending lands is not 
known to every one, and alſo they do not im- 
ploy all they know to the beſt uſe. I vill there- 
tore ſet down moſt of the ways I have ſeen in 
England and beyond ſea, by which land is im- 
proved, and the beſt ways to uſe the ſame. 

1. To begin with Chalk, which is as old a 
way as Julius Cæſar's time, as he himſelf re» 
porteth in his Commentaries, Chalk is of two 
ſorts: 

Firſt, a hard, ſtrong, dry Chalk, with which 

in Kent they make walls, burn lime, Sc. 

Second kind is a ſmall, unctuous Chalk : this 
is the Chalk for land, the other helps little; on- 
ly it makes the h go eaſier in ſtiff lands. 
Broomy land is accounted the beſt land for Chalk 
and Lime, but it helps other lands alſo; eſpe- 
cially if you Chalk your ground, and let it lie 
a year or two, which is the way uſed in Kent, 
that it may be matured and ſcatter'd by the fun 
and rain, otherwiſe if it be turned in preſently, 
it is apt to lie in great clods, as I have ſeen it 
twenty years after. Chalk alſo ſweetens paſture, 
but doth not much increaſe it, and kills ruſhes 
and broom, 

2. Lime, which is made of divers ſorts of 
ſtones, is an excellent thing for moſt lands, and 
produces a moſt pure grain. One hundred and 
ſixty buſhels is uſually laid on an acre; but I 
ſuppoſe, if men laid but half the dung on the 

__ ground 
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ground as they uſually do, as alſo lime and 
chalk, and dung and hme it oftener, it would 
be better huſbandry : for much dung cauſes 
much weeds, and cauſes corn to lodge z and too 
much chalk forces the land too much; ſo that 
after ſome good crops it lies barren many years. 
It's good huſbandry likewiſe to lay down lands 
before they be too much out of heart ; for they 
will ſoon recover; otherwiſe not. 

3. Ordinary Dung, which every one knows: 
let it not be expoſed to the ſun too much, nor 
let it lie in a high place; for the rain will waſte 
away its fatneſs. It's pbſervable, that earth the 
way fy Nev yer I the 2 U U _ it is as 
we is much 1mprov” ten — 
ing, for the ſun and — a nitrous fat - 
neſs, which is the cauſe of fertility; but dung 1s 
exhauſted by the ſun, as it appears by the fold- 
ing of ſheep, which — little if it be not pre · 
ſently turned in; therefore a ſhepherd, if his 
time would permit, ſhould turn up the ground 
with an how to ſow Turnips, as Gardeners do. 
I have ſeen ordinary Dung on dry lands in dry 
years to do hurt, and often eauſeg weeds and 
trumpery to grow. | 

4. Marl. It's of divers kinds: ſome ſtony, 
ſome ſoft, ſome white, ſome yellowiſh, but 
commonly blew. It's in moſt places in England, 
but not known by all : the beft marks to know 
it, is to expoſe it to the air, and to ſee if the 
ſun or rain cauſe it to ſhatter, and if it be unc- 
tuous; or rather to take a load or two, and lay 
it on the midſt of your fields, and to try how it 
mendeth your lands. It's excellent for corn and 
Paſture, eſpecially on dry lands. In Efex the 
ſcourings of their ditches they call Marl, be- 
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_ is looks blew like it; it helps their lands 
W Hl. n eln UN | 
g. Snaggreet : which is a kind of earth taken 
out of the rivers, full of ſmall ſhells. It helps 
the barren lands in divers parts of Surrey. I be- 
lieve it's found in all rivers. - It were well, if in 
other parts of England they took notice of it. 
6. Owſe out of marſh ditches has been found 
very good for. white chalky land: as alſo Sea- 
mud and Sea- owſe is uſed in divers parts of Rn 
and Suſſex. | ” #44 1012 | 
7. Sea-weeds. 15 * il 
8. Mr. Carew, in his Surveyof Cornwall, re- 
lates, that they uſe a fat Sea - ſand, which they car- 
ry up many miles in ſacks; and by this they have 
very much improved their barren lands. It is 
worth the while to ir all Sea-ſands : for I fup- 
poſe, that in other places they have a like fer- 
rilizing quality. FOG Goo 

9. Folding of Sheep, | eſpecially after the 
Flanders manner, viz. under a covert, in which 
earth is ſtrew'd about ſix inches thick, on which 
they ſet divers nights: then more earth muſt be 
brought and ſtrew'd fix inches thick, and the 
ſheep folded on it; and thus they do continually 
winter and ſummer. I ſuppoſe a ſhepherd, with 
one horſe, will do it at his ſpare hours, and in- 
deed ſooner than remove his fold; and this fold- 
ing is to be continued, eſpecially in winter, and 
doth the ſheep good; becauſe they he warm and 
dry. And truly, if I am not miſtaken, b 
this means we may make our ſheep to enrich all 
the barren dry lands of England. | 

10. Aſhes of any kind: Seacoal-aſhes with 
Horſe-dung the gardeners of London much com- 
mend for divers uſes, It's great pity that fo 
. many 
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many. thouſand loads are thrown. into waſte 
places, and do no good. f aii 19) 
11. Soot is alſo very good, bejng, nder 
on ground 4 but it's too dear, if it be of wood, 
for Tat worth ſixteen pence. or. two ſhillings a 
bu 4. attac 8 ade yet ae 
12. Pigeons or Hens-dun is incomparable: 
one load is worth ten loads of other dung, and 
therefore it's uſually ſown on M beat that lies a- 
far off, and not eaſy, to be help'd ; it's extraor- 
dinary likewiſe on a, hoprgarden., p Hi 
13. Malt-duſt is exceeding good in corn-land: 
Blood for trees; alſo Sha vings of Horns. 
14. Some commend very much the Sweep- 
ings of a ſhip of Salt, or droſſy Salt and Brine: 
it's very probable,. becauſe it kills the worms; 
and all. fertility proceeds from Salt. 
16. I have ſeen in France poor men cut up 
Heath, and the Turf of the ground, and lay them 
on a heap, to make Mould for their barren 
lands, Braks laid in a moiſt place, and rotted, 
are uſed much for Hop- grounds, and generally 
all things that will rot, if they were ſtones, would 
make dung. wel eln | x 
16, In New. England they f/þ their ground, 
which is done thus: In the ſpring, about April, 
there comes up a fiſh to the freſh rivers, called 
an Alewiſe, becauſe of it's great belly, and is a 
kind of ſhad, full of bones : theſe are caught 
in wiers, and ſold very cheap to the planters, 
who uſually put one or two cut in pieces into 
the hill where their corn is planted, called Vir- 
inia · beat, for they plant it in hills, five grains 
in an hill, almoſt as we plant Hops (in May or 
June, for it will not endure froſts) and at that 
diſtance: it cauſes fertility extraordinary for two 
years, eſpecially the firſt; for they have od 
| fty 


„ 
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fifty of fixty buſhels on an acre, and Sugh 
nf their aaa and in the ſame are 
ſame corn for many years together, and have 
good org? z beſides abundance of Pompions, or 
1 In che North parts of New- 
England, w the fiſher · men live, they uſual- 
ly fb 7 ag es with Cods-heads ; which if 
1 


they were in Exgland would be better imploy'd. 
1 ſuppoſe that 1 N 


Sprats are cheap, men 
miglit mend their Hop. grounds with them, and 
it would quit coſt : but the dogs R 
ſcrape them up, as they do in New-Eng and, 
unleſs one of their legs be tied up. 

17. Urine. In Holland they as cartfully pre- 
ſerve the cows urine, as the dung, to enrich 
their land: old urine is excellent for the roots 
of trees. Columella, in his book of Hy/bandry, + 
Taith, .. an ill huſband that doth not 
make ten for every great beaſt in 
his yard, Wa de e n book, 
and one load for ſmall beaſts, as hogs. This is 
ſtrange Hufbandry to us: and I believe there are 
many ill huſbands by this account. I know a 
woman who lives five miles ſouth of Canterbury, 
who faves in a pail, all the droppi of the 
houſes, 1 mean the urine, and w | the pail 
is full, ſprinkles it on her meadow, which cauſes 
the graſs at firſt to look yellow, but after a ſit- 
tle time it grows ully, that many of her 
neighbours 83 at it, and were like to ac- 
cuſe her of witch - craft. 

18. Woolen-rags ; which Fertfordire men 
uſe much, and Oxfordfhire, and many other 
places: they do very well in thin, chalky land 
mn Kem for two or three years. It's à fault in 
many places, that they neglect theſe, as 110 
Linnen-rags, or Rope ends, ol * and 

rown 
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brown paper is made. It's ſtrange that we have 
notLinen-rags enough for paper, as other nations 
have; but 1 have em from [taly, France, 

and Hollanet. A en ee e 
109. Denſhyring®* (fo called in Kent, where I on- 
by have ſeen it uſed, though by the word it 


ould come from Denbighſvire, ) is the cutting 


up of all the turf of a meadow, with an inſtru- 
ment ſharp on both ſides, which a man with 
violence thruſts before him, and then lays the 
turf on heaps, and when it's dry they burn it, 
and ſpread it on the ground. The charge is u- 
ſually four nobles an acre, which the goodneſs 
of a crop or two repays. 


20. Mixture of lands. Colume!lls, a famous 


old writer, ſays, that his grandfather uſed to 
carry ſand on clay, and on the contrary to brin 

clay on ſandy grounds, and with good beef 
Lord Bacon thinks much 
thereby; for if chalk be good for loamy land, 
why ſhould not loam be good for chalky banks? 
21. I may add Encloſure as an improvement 


of land: not only becauſe that men, when their 


grounds are encloſed, may imploy them as they 
pleaſe ; but becauſe it gives warmth, and conſe- 
quently fertility. There is one in London, who 
promiſed to mend lands much by warmth only, 
and we ſee that if ſome few ſticks lie together, 
and give a place warmth, how ſpeedily that 
graſs will grow. N * 
22. Steeping of grains. The Ancients uſed 
to ſteep Beans in ſalt water: and in Kent it's u- 
ſual to ſteep Barly, when they ſow late, that it 
may grow the faſter; and alſo to take away the 
ſoil: for wild Oats, Cockle, and all, fave Drake, 

will ſwim 3 as alſo much 8 the light corn, which 
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may be done | 


o 


and weeds ; and that 


Of Improving our Meadows, - 
15 all away is very Tf you put Tige 
dung into water, 4 let 4 1 0 Ml ni 
may be as good as half a du 
of ſteeping Peaſe too long; for Th 
ſprout in three or four 


T 


ave d 


23. Is the fowing of coarſe and chea graing 
and, when they are N to plough them in. 
For this putpoſe the Ancients uſed Lupines, a 


5 


ant well known to our gardeners: and in 
metimes Tares are ſown, which when the cattle 
17 eaten A little of the tops, they turn them in. 
* goou a Ki * their ehe 


{ 
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Concerning the Improvement of our Meadows. 


win not deny but we have good huſbands, 
who dung and marl their Meadows and 
aſture - land, and throw down all mole and ant- 
ills, and wich their ſpud · ſtaff cut up all thiſtles 
they Itkewiſe ftrow aſhes 
on their rub the Md, and ſalt for the 
worms, and they do very well but yer there art 
many who ate negligent in theſe particulars, for 
which they are:/blame-worthy : but the Defects 
of which I intend to are theſe follow- 
ing. Cato, one of the wiſfeſt of the Romans, 
faith, that pratum offi quaſi paratum ; — 
ready, and prepared; and prefers 
fore the Olius- -gardens, (altho? rhe — 2 
queath Olive - trees to their children, as we du ebt . 
tages, or Fires, or corn; becauſe Meadows bring 
in a certain proſit) without labout and pains, but 
the other requires much coſt and pains, und are 
* to froſts, mild w, hail, and locuſts 1 but 


for 
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for the honor of Meadows, 1 may add, the ſtock 
of Meadpws. is of greater value =; the o_ 
8 which ariſc from them are divers 
9 * value than corn, as bttter, 5 
tal hides; beef, and wool 3 and therefore 
i contlade; "that England abqunding i in Pa- 
es more than othef countries, is 8 
richer ; and I know (what ' others think 1 | 
= not) chat in France acre for acre is no 
comparable to jt. Frteſcue, Chancellor of 
tang, faith, that we get more in England 
ftandin ding 0, , than the Prench 75 voll g, But 
of the Deſects amon 
Ws We are to blame, tary we have neglefted 
the great Clover 7 5 Saint Foin, and Lucerne. 
2. That we do not float our lands, as t 
do in Lombardy, where they mow their lan 
three or four times yearly, which confiſt of the 
t Clover-graſs. Here the excellent Parmi- 
an-cheeſes are made; and indeed theſe paſtures 
far exceed any 1 — places in Ialy and or Ee. 
rope. We, A 8 8 have great opportuni- 
ties by brooks and rivers in allÞ 1 * oe ſo; 
we are negligent: yet we might 
8.55 if 1 le our profits, Ef all ru 
But he that Aires to know the manner 
How to do this, and that profit that will arife 
thereby, let bim read Mr. Blith's book of Huf- 
band lately printed. 
hat 1 we lay down land for Meado 
or . aſture, we do not fow them with the ſeeds 
of fine ſweet graſs, Trefoil, and other excellent 
— jos Concerning this you may read a large 
Treatiſe of the Res 6h a ; for if the land 
be 7 it will he wood, and trumpery, 
ak d of four graſs little worth; if 
1 poor, ye ſhall have thiſtles, May-weed 
| H 2 and 
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and little or no graſs for a year or two. I know 
a, Gentleman, who at my entreaty ſowed the, 
bottom of his Hay moto with Oats; and tho' his 
land were worn out of heart, and naturally poor, 
yer he had that year not only a crop of Oats, 
but he might, if it had pleaſed him, have mow- 
ed his graſs alſo; but he ſpared. it, which was 
well done, till the next year, that it might 
make a turf and grow ſtronger. By this huſ- 
bandry lands might be well improved; eſpecial- 
ly it men did conſider the diverſity of graſſes, 
which are ninety forts, and twenty three of Tre- 
foil, I know a place in Kent, which is a white 
chalky-down, which ground is ſometimes ſown 
with corn a year or. two, and then it reſts as 
Jong or longer: when it Is laid down ic main- 
tains many great ſheep, and very luſty, fit for 
the butcher; and yet there ſcarce appears any 
thing that they can eat, which hath cauſed di- 
vers to wonder, as if they had lived on chalk- 
ſtones. But I more ſeriouſly conſidering the mat - 
ter, thoroughly viewed the ground, and per- 
ceiv*d that it naturally produced a ſmall Tre- 
foil, which it ſerms is very ſweet and pleaſant; 
it's commonly call'd Trefolium luteum, or Lu- 
pilinum, that is, yellow. or Hop-Trefoil : and I 
am perſuaded, .if the ſeed of this Trefoil were 
preſerv'd, and ſown with Dates, when they in- 
tend to lay it down, it would very much ad- 
vance the Paſture of that place; therefore I de- 
fire all ingenious men ſeriouſly to conſider the 
nature of the Trefoils, which are the ſweeteſt of 
graſſes, and to obſerve on what grounds they 
naturally grow, and alſo the nature of other 
graſſes, which (as I have faid before) are no leſs 
than ninety ſorts naturally growing in this iſle ; 
ſome on watry places, ſome on dry, ſome on 


clay, 
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clay, others on ſand, chalk, Sc. ſome on fruit- 
tul places, others in barren; by which means, 

I ſuppoſe, a ſolid foundation might be laid for 
advancing the Paſture- lands of all ſorts thro? the 
iſland : for I know ſome plants, as the Orchis, 
call'd Bee-flower, &c. which will thrive better 
on chalky, barren banks, than any garden, tho* 
the mould be never ſo rich and delicate, and the 
gardener very diligent to cheriſh it: and why 
may not the ſame-property be in graſſes? For 
we ſee divers benty graſſes to thrive, eſpeciall 
on barren places, where ſcarce any thing elſe 
will grow. I muſt again and again defire all 
men to take notice of the wonderful graſs which 
groweth near Saliſbury, and deſire them to try 
it on their rich Meadows. 1 N 


C H. A P. XI. 
Concerning Waſte Land. 


T is a common ſaying, that there are more 
waſte lands in England, in theſe particulars, 
than in all Europe beſides, conſidering the quan- 
tity of land. I dare not ſay this is true; bur 
hope if it be ſo, that it will be mended: - For 
of late much has been done for the advancement 
of theſe kinds of lands; yet there are ſtil] great 
Defects. In the times of popery all in the 
iſland were either ſoldiers or ſcholars ; ſcholars, 
by reaſon of the great honours, privileges, and 
profits, the third part of the kingdom belong- 
ing to them; and ſoldiers, becauſe of the ma- 
ny and great wars with France, Scotland, - Ire- 
land, Wales, &c. And in thoſe times gentle- 
men thought it an honour to be careleſs, and to 
have 


Se. 
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have houſes, furniture, diet, exerciſes, apparel, 
yea all things ar home and abroad, ſoldier- 
ke: muſick, mes, ſauces (un- 
leſs good ſtomacks) were counted, perhaps haps py 
juſtly, too eſſeminate. In Queen Flizabet 
days, ingenuities, curioſities, and good art 
dry began to take place, and then Salt Marſhes 
began to be fenced from the ſea; and yet many 
were neglected, even to our days, as 'Holthaven 
in £/ex, Autel bolm- Ile in Yorkſhire. Many thou- 
fand acres have lately been gair'd from the ſea in 
Lincalnſbire, and yet more are to be taken in there 
and in other places. Rymſy-marſb in Kent, con- 
fifting of 45,000 acres and upwartls, 48 Cambden 
relates, is of ſome antiquity, where the land is 
uſually lett for thirty ſhillings per acre,” and yet 
one penny per week conſtantly is paid, through 
the whole level, for the maintenance of the wall, 
and now and then two pence: whereas ordinary 
ſalts are accounted dear at five or, fix ſhillings 
r acre ; ſo that the improvement is very con- 
bebe the ſame I may ſay of Fens, eſpecial- 
that great Fun of Lincoln, Nr i agd 
— — conſiſting, as I am inform'd, 
of 380, ooo acres, which is now almoſt recover- 
ed z and a friend of mine told me lately, 
that he had offer'd a marlc per acre for nine 
hundred acres together, to fow Rape on, which 
formerly was ſcarcely valued at one ſhilling per 
acre. Very great therefore is the improvement 
of draining of lands, and our negli very 
great, that they have been waſte ſo long, and 
as yet ſo continue in divers places: for the im- 
proving a cen CIT og: the conquer- 
ing a new ane. 
2. I ſee likewiſe no mall faults: in this land, 
by having ſo many Chaces and Foreſts, where 


brambles, 


brambles, brakes and furzes grow; wheres theſe 
trumperies might be cut up, and pot-aſhes made 
of them, and the ground imploy'd. profitably 
for corn, or paſture, I know a foreſt by Brill, 
in Buckinghamſhire, taken in, and the land is 
uſually Jett, being now well encloſed, . for four or 
five nobles per acre, n - Whngh 

3. Sort of waſte land is dry, heathy Com- 
mons. I know that poor people will cry out a- 

inſt me, becauſe I call theſe waſte lands ; but 
it's no matter: I deſire ingenious Gentlemen ſe- 
riouſly to conſider, . whether or no theſe lands 
might not be improved very much by the huſ- 
bandry of Flanders, viz. by ſowing Hax, Tur- 
mips, great Clover graſs, if that manure. be made 
by folding ſheep after the Flanders way, to 
keep it in bares | ho 

4. Whether the rottenneſs and ſcabbineſs of 
ſheep, murrain of cattle, diſeaſes of horſes, and 
in general all diſeaſes of cattle, do not generally 
proceed from Commons? 

5. If the rich men, who are able to keep great 
ſtocks, are not great gainers by them? 

6. Whether Commons do not rather make 
poor, by cauling idleneſas, than maintain them; 
and ſuch poor who are train'd up rather for 

the gallows or beggary, than for the common; 
wealtb's ſervice? - 810 01 
J. How it comes to paſs, that there are few - 

eſt, poor where there are ſeweſt Cominons, as in 
Kent, where there is ſcarce ſix Commons in the 
county of conſiderable bigneſ?? - 
8, How many do they ſee enrich'd by the 
Commons; and if their cattle be not uſually 
ſwept away by che rot, or ſtarv'd in ſome hard 
oy | 9. If 


| ed out, 
in every county? I determine nothin 
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I If poor men might not imploy two acres ; 


encloſed to more advantage than twier as much 


in a Common? 


10. And laſtly, if all Commons wete encloſe, 
and part given to the inhabitants, and part rent- 
r-a ſtock to ſer all the poor to work 

in this 
r wiſer 


kind, but leave the determination 
heads. 

Parts. Though I can't but * Parks a- 
mongſt lands which are not improv'd to the full, 
but perceive conſiderable waits by them, by 


| brakes, buſhes, brambles, Sc. growing in divers 


laces, and therefore wiſh there were fewer in this 

ſland; yet T am not fo great an enemy to them 
as moſt are, for there are very great uſes of 
them; as, A as : 

1. For t in u ng cattle. 

2. For the — of Nec z fo that if 
any have occaſion to uſe a piece of tim- 
ber, either for a mill-poſt, or a keel of a ſhip, 
or other ſpecial uſes, whither can they go but to 
a Park? 

3. The ſkins of deer are very uſeful, and 
their fleſh excellent food. Not to ſpeak of the 
medicinal uſes, nor of acorns for hogs, &c. But 
ſome will obje&, that «the plough never goes 
there. To which I anſwer, it's no matter; for 
I cannot but ſay, as Forteſcue chancellor to 


Henry VI. did, That God hath given us ſich n a 


fruit 


land, that without labour we have plen- 
ty: whereas France muſt dig 


and delve for what 


they have. And I ſuppoſe, chat I could maintain 


two things which are thought grea dend wech 
viz, that it were no loſs to 1 iſland, if we did 


not plough at all, if we were certain of having 


corn 
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corn at a reaſonable rate, and likewiſe vent for 
all our manufactures of wool. ob 

1. Becauſe the commodities from are 
far more ſtable than corn; for cloth, Muffs, 
ſtockings, butter, cheeſe, hides, ſhoes, rallow, 
Ee. are certain every where; corn ſcarcely in 
any place, conſtantly in none. | 

2. Paſture imploys more hands, which is the 
ſecond paradox; and therefore paſture doth not 
d opulae, as it is commonly ſaid ; for Nor- 
mandy and Picardy in France, where there are 
paſtures in a good meaſure, are as populous as 
any part of France: and I am certain, that 
Holland, Friezland, Zealand, Flanders and Lom- 
. bardy, which rely altogether on paſture, are the 
moſt populous places in Europe. But ſome will 
object and ſay, that a ſhepherd and a dog for- 
merly have deſtroy*d divers villages. Io this 
I anſwer, that we know what'a ſhepherd and a 
dog can do, viz. look to two or three hundred 
ſheep at moſt, and that two or three hundred 
acres will maintain them, or the land is extream- 
iy barren; and that theſe two or three hundred 
acres, being barren, will ſcarcely maintain a 
plough, - (which is but one man and two boys,) 
with the horſes : and that the mowing, reaping, 
and threſhing of this corn, and other work about 
it, will ſcarcely maintain three more with work 
thro* the whale year. But how many people 
may be employ'd by the wool of two or three 
hundred fheep, in picking, ſorting, carding, 
ſpinning, weaving, dying, fulling, and knit- 
ting, I leave to others to calculate. And far- 
ther, if the paſtures be rich meadows, and go 
on dairying, I ſuppoſe all know, that one hun- 
dred acres of ſuch land imploys more hands than 
one hundred acres of the beſt corn - land in 1 
1 4 alla, 
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land, and produces. likewiſe better exportable 
commodities. And farther, if I ſhould grant, 
that. formerly the ſhepherd and his dog did de- 
3 yet I will deny that they do ſo now: 
or formerly we were ſo unwiſe as to ſend over 
1 wools to Anizwerp, and other places, where 
they were manufactur'd; by which means one 
ound often brought ten unwrought to them ; 
By we ſet now our own poor to work, and ſa 
ſave the depopulation. Yet, I ſay, it's convey 
nient to encourage the plough, becauſe we can- 
not have a certainty of corn, and carriage is 
dear, both by ſea and land, eſpecially into the 
inland countries, and our commodities by wool 
cloy the merchants. | 
4. Ruſhy Lands. Blub tells us good Reme- 
dies for theſe inconveniences, viz. making deep 
trenches, often mowing, chalking, liming, dung : 
ing and ploughing. d 
3. Furze, Broom and Heath. Theſe can 
hardly be deſtroy'd, but at length they will up 
again; for God hath given a peculiar proprie- 
ty to every kind of earth, to produce ſome pe- 
culiar kinds of plants, which it will obſerve e- 
ven to the world's end, unleſs by dung, marle, 
or chalk you alter even the very nature of the 
earth. In Gallicia, in Spain, where ſuch barren 
lands very much abound, they do thus; firſt, 
they grub them up as clean as they can; of the 
7 roots and branches they make fire- wood; 
the ſmaller ſticks are either imploy d in fencing, 
or elſe are burnt on the ground; afterwards the 
land being plough'd twice, at leaſt, they ſow 
beat, and uſually the crop is great, which the 
landlord and tenant divide according to a com- 
ct; then the ground refts, and in three or four 
ak the Furze or Broom will recover their for- 
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mer growth, which the painful huſbandman 
grubbeth, and does with it ag formerly. I ſet 
this down, that — may fee how laborious the 
Spaniard is in ſome places, the poverty of the 
country compelling bin to It, 

6. There ate other inconveniences in land, 
beſides weeds and trumpery, viz. ill tenures, as 
copy-hold, knight-ſervice, &c. ſo that the poſ- 
ſeſſor cannot cut any timber down without cop 
ſent of the Lord; and when he dies muſt pay 
dne or two years tent. But theſe are not in the 
power of the poor huſbandman to remedy ; I 
therefore paſs them by ; yer hope that in little 
time we ſhall ſee theſe inconveniences remedied z 
becauſe they much diſcourage improvement, 
and are (as I ſuppoſe) badges of our Norman 
ſlavery. 

To conclude; it ſeems to me very reaſonable, 
and it will be a great encouragement to labori- 
ous men, to improve their barren lands, if they 
ſhould have recompence for what they have 
done, according- as indifferent men ſhould 
judge, when they leave it, as is the cuſtom in 
Flanders: | 


I 4 CHAP. 
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C H AP. XIII. 
Concerning Woods. 


Have likewiſe obſerv'd ſome Defects in 
Woods, which I ſhall briefly declare, with 

the beſt way to remedy the ſame. | 
1. It's a great fault, that generally thro? the 
iſland the Woods are deſtroy'd, ſo that we are 
in many places very much neceſſitated both for 
fuel, and allo for timber for building and other 


uſes; ſo that if we had not coals from News- 


caſtle, and boards from Norway, plough-ſtaves 
and pipe-ſtaves from Pruſſia, we fhould be 
brought to great extremity, and many me- 
chanicks wou'd be neceſſitated to leave their 
callings. | 

2. That our Woods are not order'd as they 


| ſhould be; tho* Woods are eſpecially preſerved 


for timber for building and ſhipping, yet at 
this time it's very rare to fee a good timber-tree 
in a Wood. | | 

3. That many of our Woods are very thin, 
and not repleniſhed with ſuch forts of Wood ag 
are convenient for the place: 

4. That we fell continually, and never plant 
or take care for poſterity. 

Theſe Deficiencies may be thus remedied : 

1. To put in execution the ſtatutes againft 
grubbing of Woods, which are ſufficiently ſe- 
vere. It's well known, we have good laws; 
bur it's better known, they are not executed. In 
the Wild of Kent and Suſſex, which lies far from 
the rivers and ſea, and formerly were nothing 
but Woods, liberty is granted for men to grub 

what 
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what they pleaſe ; for they cannot want firing 
for themſelves ; and they are ſo ſeated, that nei- 
ther firewood, nor timber can be tranſported 
elſewhere. I know a Gentleman who offer'd 
good Oak timber at fix ſhillings and eight pence 
per tun, and the land in thoſe parts in general 
is very good. About Tunbridge there is land 
which formerly was Wood, now let for thirty 
ſhillings per acre; ſo that to keep ſuch lands 
for Wood would be both loſs to the owner and 
to the iſland: But in other parts of the iſland it is 
otherwiſe, and men are much to be blamed for 
deſtroying boch timber and fuel. I have ſeen at 
Shooters-hill, near London, ſome Woods ſtubbed 
up, which were good ground for Wood, but 
now are nothing but Furze; which is a great 
loſs, both to the owner and to the country; for 
the land is made worſe than it was formerly. I 
conceive there are lands, which are as naturally 
ordain'd for Woods, viz. mountainous, crag- 
gy, uneven land, as ſmall hills for Vines and O- 
lives, plain lands for corn, and low moiſt lands 
for paſture 3 which lands, if they are ſtubbed, 
do much prejudice the commonwealth, 

2. That all Woods ſhould have ſuch a num- 
ber of timber-trees per acre, according to the 
ſtatute. There is a good law for that purpoſe; 
but men delude both themſelves and the law ; 
they, every felling, cut down the ſtanders which 
they left the felling before, leſt perchance they 
ſhould grow to be timber, and leave twelve 
ſmall ſtanders, that they may ſeem to fulfill in 
ſome meaſure the ſtatute; bur it's a mere fallacy, 


and deprives the ſtatute of its principal end, 


which 15, to preſerve timber. 
3. The beſt remedy againſt thinneſs of 
Woods, is, to plaſh them and ſpread them a- 
broad, 


— — — — 
* — — 


broad, and cover them partly in the ground; ad 
every country- man can direct: by this means 
the Wood will ſoon grow rough and thick. It's 
good huſbandry likewiſe to fill your Woods with 

wift growers, as Aſbts, Sallow, Willow, and 
Aſp, which are alſo good for hop-poles, hoops; 
Ec. Sycamore is alſo a ſwift grower. In Flanders 
they have a kind of Salix, call'd by them Abel- 


tree, which ſpeedily grow to be timber, 


4. That ſome law be made, that they which 
fell ſhould alſo plant, or fow. In Biſcay there 
is a law, if any cut down a timber-tree he 
muſt plant three for it; which law is put in exe- 
cution with ſeverity, otherwiſe they would ſoon 


be undone 3 for the country is very mountainous 


and barren, and depends wholly on iron-mines 
and ſhipping : their Woods are not copſed there, 
but only pobnrds which they lop when occaſion 
ſerves. I know one who was bound by his 
landlord to plant fo many trees yearly, which 
accordingly he did, but always in ſuch places 
that they might not grow: In France, near to 
the borders of Spain, they ſow Aſp- keys, which 
when they grow to ſuch a bigneſs that they may 
be ſlit into four quarters, and big enough to 
make pikes, then they cut them down; and I 
have ſeen divers acres together thus planted: 
hence come the excellent pikes, calbꝰd Spaniſp- 
pikes, Some Gentlemen haye ſown Acorns, and 
it's a good way to encreaſe Woods, though the 
time is long. I doubt not but every one knows; 
that it's excellent to plant Willotos along the wa- 
ter ſide, and Aſbes nigh their houſes, for firing: 
for they are good pieces of huſbandry, and it's 
pity that it's not more put in practice. There is a 
Gentleman in Eſſex, who hath planted fo many 
Willows, that he may lop two thouſand every 

| year 4 
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year : if others were as ihgenious, we ſhould not 
want firewood 3 Offers planted in low mooriſh 
grounds do advance land from five ſhillings per 
acre to forty ſhillings, fifty ſhillings, or three 
pounds, and upwards : it's much uſed weſtward 
of Londin; and theſe Ofters are of great uſe to 
baſket- makers. There is a ſort of ſmall Oſier, 
or Willow, at Saint Omers, in Flanders, which 
rows on iſlands that float up and down; it's 
- leſs than that which the weſtern: men call 
Eights ; with this they make their curious fine 
baſkets: this ._ is worth procuring, being ſo 
nigh 3 Jobn Tredeſcant hath ſome plants of it. 
There is a plant likewiſe in England, call'd the 
Sweet-Willow; it's not only good for ſhade and 
firing, but, as I am inform'd, the leaves do not 
ſour the graſs, but the cattle will eat them foons 
er than Hay : if this be fo, it may be of ſingular 
uſe for meadows. 1 
8. That thoſe things which mightily deſtroy 
Woods may be reſtrain'd, as iron: works are: 
therefore the ſtate hath done well to pull down 
divers iron-works in the foreſt of Dean, that the 
timber might be preferv'd for ſhipping ; which 
is accounted the tougheſt in England, and when 
it's dry, as hard as iron: the common people 
uſed to ſay, that in Queen Elizabeth's days the 
Spaniards ſent an Ambaſſador purpoſely to get 
this WA deſtroy'd. How true this is I know 
not; but without queſtion it's admirable Wood 
for ſhipping 3 and generally our Engli Oak is 
the beſt in the world for ſhipping, becauſe it's 
of a great grain, and therefore ſtrong ; but the 
Oaks of other countries have a finer grain, and 
more fit for wainfcot : and in this kind our fore- 
fathers have been very provident, for we have 
an act, of long ſtanding, prohibiting iron-works 
e | bo 
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within twenty miles of London, and within three 
miles of the river of Thames: though you may 
find iron- ſtone in divers places, as in the great 


gravel-pit at Woolbich. There are ſome in- 


genious men, who have lately got a patent 
for making iron with ſea-coal : I hope they will 
accompliſh their deſires, for it would wonder- 
fully wn this iſland, and ſave Wood, There 
are two faults in ſea-coal in reſpect of melting 


iron · dar: N 

1. That it is apt to bake together, or cake. 

2. It hath a ſulphureous fume in it, which is 
an enemy to metal, and conſumes it, as we ſce 
by our iron- bars in windows at London; ſo that 
the metalline nature of the iton- ſtone is much 
waſted by it, and that which remains is very 
brittle, and will be could. ire. I know by the 
mixture of coal beaten with loam, and thorough- 
ly dry*d, one, if not both, of theſe inconvenien- 
cies may be taken away. In the duke of Cleve- 
land's country, they uſe half turf and half char- 
coal. There is a way by making a kind of 
barter with loam, urine, &c. which will cauſe 
charcoal to laſt very long, as I am informed: 


but theſe diſcourſes belong to another place. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Concerning Bees. 7 BY 

1. TI is a great Defe& in England, That we 
I haveno more Bees, conſidering that they 
are neither chargeable (requiring only a few 
ſtraws for a houſe) nor troubleſome; and this 
iſland may maintain ten times as many: for 
tho* a place may be over-ſtocked' with theſe a- 
nimals, as with the greater, yet I know no part 
of this land that is ſo 5 and I know divers pla- 
ces which would maintain many hundred hives, 
where ſcarce one is to be ſeen, 

Our Honey is the beſt in the world, and 
Wax a ſtaple commodity. That cold country 
Muſcovy, not comparable to ours, has far great- 
er quantity than we have. It's incredible what 
quantity is found in the woods, if the ſtory of 
the man be true, who fell up to the ears in ho- 
ney, and had there periſh'd, had not a bear, on 
which he caught hold, pulled him out. I have 
engquir'd, how it comes to paſs that there is ſo 
great ſtore of honey in Muſcovy, conſidering the 
winters are extream cold, and alſo very long; 
and I am credibly inform'd, firſt, the ſpring 
when it begins, comes extraordinary faſt, that 
the days are very long, and the ſummer far 
dryer than ours in England, ſo that the Bees are 
not hindered by continual ſhowers, as they are 
ſome years in this iſle: and laftly, that the 
country abounds much with Hrs and Pine-trees, 
which the inhabitants uſually cut, that the gum, 
roſinous, or turpentine ſubſtance may ſweat 
forth, to which places the Bees come, and pre- 
K ſently 
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ſently fill themſelves, and return laden. And 
rhaps for theſe very reaſons Bees thrive ver 

Huch in New lend N £ oy 80 Lek 

2. We are defective in the ordering of them. 
Not to ſpeak of the negligence of particular 
men, which is very frequent; nor to write a 
general ſtory of ordering them, becauſe if re- 
quires much paper; and Mr. Leueret and But- 
ier, eſpecially the latter, hath written ſo exact- 
ly, and upon his own experience, that little can 
be added to it: only in a point or two I differ 
from him, of which I will ſpeak briefly; 

1. That we muſt take and deſtroy all the Bees 
for their honey, and not drive them, as they 
do in Italy, once or twice a year, 

2. That if a ſwarm be poor with little ho- 
ney, that ſwatm ought to be taken, becauſe it 
is poor; ſo that the rich ſtocks are deſtroyed, 
becauſe they are rich, and the poor ſwarms, 
becauſe they are poor: fa that be they rich, or 
be they poor, they muſt be deſtroycd. An I- 
zalian reports, that in the city of Askaly there 
was a law made, that none ſhould deſtroy a 
ſwarm of Bees, unleſs he had a juſt cauſe ; ac- 
counting it a part of extream injuſtice and cruel- 
ty, to take away without cauſe, both the goods 
and lives of ſuch good and faithful ſervants. I 
am credibly inform'd, that an Engliſh Gentle- 
man, beyond ſea, gets many hundred pounds 
yearly, by keeping Bees, after an ingenious 
manner; which: is thus: he hath a room made 
very warm-and cloſe, with glaſs windows, which 
he can open at bis pleaſure, to let the Bees fly 
abroad when he pleaſes, where he keeps his Bees 
and feeds them all winter with a ſweet com- 
poſition made of moloſſes, flowers, ſweet wine, 
milk, raiſins, c. (for with ſuch things as 
V 55 | theſe 
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_ theſe they uſually feed the Bees in Haly;) and 
oftentimes in ſummer, when the weather is rai- 
ny, windy, or ſo diſpoſed, that the Bees can- 
not coriveniently go abroad, he feeds them at 
home with divers ſweet things, and gathers di- 
vers flowers and Jays them among them, and 
ſticks up many freſh boughs in divers places of 
his rooms, that in ſwarming- time they may 
ſettle on them: by theſe means he preſerves all 
his ſwarms, and gathers an incredible quantity 
of honey and wax; and truly this way ſeems to 
me very probable: for. 

1. We know the Bees; (even as we ſiy of . 

the Ants) will work continually, even night 
and day, winter and fummer, if they were not 
hinder*d by darkneſs, cold, and moifture. 
. 2. That Bees do not only make honey, (for 
I ſuppoſe, that they have a peculiar propriety 
of making honey, as the Silk-worms ſilk) out 
of mildews, or honey, bur alſo out of all ſweer 
things, as ſugar; moloſſoes, Cc. | 

3. That many ſweet things may be had, far 
cheaper than honey; which, I ſuppoſe, the Bees 
will tranſmute into perfect honey. This way, 
I conceive, would be very advantageous to us 
in England, for the prefetving of late fwarms, 
and alſo for the enriching of old ftocks, fo that 
we need not deftroy them; but might drive 
them from hive to hive, and fer them ro work 
again; and truly I think there is no place in 
the world ſo convenient for this purgoſe as Eng- 
land; tho' our Winters are long, yet they are 
not ſo very cold, but Bees would be ſtirring in 
them: and our ſummers are ſo ſubject to winds 
and rain, that many times there is ſcarce a fine 
day in a+ whole week: and moloſſoes, refuſe 
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ſugar, ſweet wart, milk, Sc. may be had af. 
- reaſonable rates. ; * . 2 a 
I hope ere long to give an exact account of 
this experiment, and deſire thoſe who have any 
ingenulties of this kind, freely to communicate 
them. I have not obſerv'd many things more 
of importance concerning Bees, in my travels; 
only in /taly they make their hives of thin 
boards, ſquare in two or thee partitions, ſtand- 
ing either above one another, or very cloſe, 
ſide to ſide; by which means they can the bet- 
ter borrow part of their honey when they pleaſe. 
In Germany their hives are made of ſtraw, to 
which they have a fummer door, as they call 
it, which is nigh the top of the hive, that the 
Bees when they are laden, may the more eaſi- 
ly enter and difcharge themſelves of their bur- 
ns. 17 5 | 8 1 114 
4. We are to blame, that we do not imploy 
dur honey in making metheglin : it's true, that 
in Herefordſbire, and Wales, there is ſome quan- 
tity of this liquor made; but for want of good 
cookery it's of little worth, but u of a 
brown colour, of an anpleafant taſte; and, I 
ſuppoſe, commonly made of the refuſe honey, 
wax, dead bees, and ſuch ſtuff as they ordina- 
'rily make it of elſewhere: for the good houſe- 
wife thinks any thing good enough for this pur- 
poſe, and that *tis pity to ſpoil good honey by 
making mead : but I know, if one take pure, 
neat honey, and ingeniouſly clarify, ſeum, and 
boil it, a liquor may be made not inferior to 
the beſt ſack, muſkadine, Sc. in colour like 
to rock water, that ſome curious palates have 
call'd it Vin Greco, rich and racy Canary; not 
knowing what name to give it for its excellency. 
This would bring very great profit, not only 
to 
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to the publick, by ſaving many thouſand 
nds, Ailburſcd for wines thro” all the world; 
but would be very advantageous to private fami- 
lies, who uſe to entertain their friends very no- 
bly, wines being at preſent intolerably dear and 
naught; I hope therefore e' re long to ſee it put 
in execution. An excellent drink, not much 
unlike this, may be made of ſugar, moloſſoes, 
- Faifins,” Se. of which I have already ſpoken, 
yet think it fit to put you in mind of it again. 


CHAP iT 


Concerning Silk-worms, 


VI is à2 great Defect here in England, that 
ve do not keep Silk-worms (which in Haly 
are called Cavalieri) for to make * I know 
that is a great paradox to many, but F ho 
dy this — — make this truth = 
pear plainly. The original of Silk-worms, by 
what I read in hiſtories, is from Perfia 3 where 
infinite numbers are ſtill maintain'd, and the 
greateſt profits of chat great monarch ariſe from 
thence. Ching alſo abounds very much with 
-filk. In Virginia alſo the Silk · worms are found 
wild among the Mulberry woods, and perhaps 
might be managed with great profit in thoſe 
antations, if land were not ſo ſcarce and dear. 
ſuppoſe the Silk - worm of Virginia is produc'd. 
by the corruption of the Mulberry-tree, as Co- 
chinsal from Ficus Indita, or Indian Fig- tree: 
for ſome ingenious and curious men, who have 
ſtrictly obſerved the generation of inſects, find, 
that every plant hath an inſeft which grows 
out of its corruption, (as divers ſorts 4 — 
| - rem 
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from animals ;) and that theſe inſets do uſual- 
ly feed on that plant out of which they were 
made, as lice on the ſame animals from whence 
they are engender d. I know a gentleman in 
London, who hath three or four hundred inſects, 
and can give a very good account of their. ori- 
ginal feedings 3 and alſo Mr. Moreney, in Paris, 
| hath a large book of the ſame ſubject. But to 
teturn to our purpoſe : I ſay that we had Silk- 
worms firſt . Perſia. In FJuſtinian's time, 
about a thouſand or eleven hundred years ago, 
ſome Monks preſented a few to him at Con- 
ſtantinople; where, in his time; they began to 
plant Mulberries: from thence it came to 7aly, 
about three or four hundred years fince : for the 
ancient writers of Huſbandry, as Cato, Pallad, 
and Columell, do not ſo much as mention theſe 
creatures: and at length theſe have paſſed over 
the mountains into France within an hundred 
years; Where they flouriſh ſo much, that, if 
we will believe their own authors, they bring 
greater profit than the wine and corn of that 
large country. I know that France hath (ilk 
enough to maintain their exceſs of apparel, and 
to export pluſhes, velvets, Cc. If thefe worms 
can thrive, not only in the parch'd Per/ia, but 
alſo in Greece, Italy, yea in France, which dif- 
fers not much from the temper of England; 
why ſhould we think, that they are confined to 
that 1 — and muſt move no farther north- 
ward? for they have come many hundred miles 
toward the north, why not one or two hundred 
more? And we ſee that Mulberries, which is 
their food, thrive here as well as in any place. 
Burt ſome will object, that our air is too cold 
and moiſt, To which I anſwer: +, 

2170 1. That 
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1. That thoſe who write of Silk worms, ſay, 
that you muſt take heed that you make not 
the place too hot, for too much heat may de- 
ſtroy: ahd therefore that you muſt ſer the 
windows open to let in the cold air. 
2, We know, that moiſtneſs of air rather en- 
creaſes ſuch inſects, and -nouriſhes them. In- 
deed, if moiſture hurts, *tis becauſe it corrupts 
their food, and cauſes a flux among them: 
but this is eaſily prevented, as I ſhall ſhew you 
anon. But to be ſhort, it's not only my opi- 
nion that Silk-wortns will thrive here, but the 
folid judgment of King James and his Council 
confirms the ſame ;' as you may fee by his let- 
ter to the deputy-lieutenants of every county, 
wherein many weighty reaſons are contain'd to 
convince men of the ſame ; which letter you'll 
ſe preſently; © 715507 5 R 
Laſtly, we find by experience, that Silk- 
worms will thrive here, and therefore the mat- 
ter is out of queſtion: for divers ladies, gentle- 
women, ſcholars, citizens, Sc. have nurſed 
up worms to perfection, tho? they have had 
little ſkill in the managing of them; and like- 
wiſe not ſuch accommodations as are neceſſary 
for them; and more would they have done, if 
they could have had Mulberry-leaves. I am 
informed that one near Charing-Crofs makes a 
good living by them; as alſo another by Rat- 
oliff-Croſs : and therefore it we can bring up an 
hundred, why not a thouſand, yea, an hundred 
thouſand, if we had food for them? Truly, I 
know no reaſon to the contrary, neither could 
I ever find one, that could ſpeak any thing to 
the purpoſe againſt the buſineſs. And I muſt 
tell you, that the ordering of this Worm is very 
eaſy, none need to be bound prentice to the 
L007 Tae ef trade; 
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black. The 2 grows —_— and hath a 
fine leaf, and ſweeteſt, and therefore fitteſt for, 
the young werma. Ws y propagated 
bo, 5 lips, as 4 yrs Fave — 1 black 
47913! GALCUILLYF Propagar by ſlips but 
muſt 1 from ſeeds, fown either at Mi. 
chaelwas, 'when the My e ate egten, or 
kept in qu fand till che r and then — 
or PRE Et in, as other and ſtones, and 
mult, be diligently, weeded.. . This grows not ſa 
great a tree as the former: 97557 leaves. are 
rougher and harſher, and fitter for the Worms. 
when they are ſtrong and ready to ſpin, When 
your bt ta} good bigneſs, you - 
ant them forth, as — dee for 
5 orchards, or in waſte places, as they dg 
in Laly, (for the fruit is little worth, only the 
leaves ane .uſcful,) where I have ſeen the 
trees as hare of wack. at midſummer as at mid- 
winter. There are two ſorts of Silk-worms, 
the Spaniſh. and, Calabrian. The Spaniſh is the 
ſmaller and more tender, and makes a, finer 
filk. The Calabrian is greater and more hardy, 
and makes more filk, hut coarſer. This ſort 
ſeems to be the beſt for this country. When the 
Mulberry: trees begin to bud, take the eggs of 
Jour pa akin and lay them on a piece of 
5 1 1505 and ſay that it makes them 
NE) and carry them about you in the day 
& 75 a warm oven, till the worms begin to 
| come 


» (ſome uſe to bathe them firſt in 
box, in the night lay them under your bed, 
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come forth, then lay a piece of paper of the 
wideneſs of the box, Gal of holes, on them, 
and on the paper lay Mulberry-leaves, and as 
faſt as the hatch they will crawl forth, and 
ſtick to the Mulberry-leaves ; which remove 
into other boxes till all be hatch'd ; then when 
they have paſt their ſecond ſickneſs, feed them 
on ſhelves, two foot broad and eighteen inches 
one from another. The room where you keep 
your worms muſt neither be a low place, nor 
nigh the tiles; but a middle room, warm and 
dry, yet ſometimes a little cold air is good. 

Take heed of rats and mice, as alſo of hens, 
robinredbreaſts, ſparrows, and other birds; for 
they will eat them. | 

They have four ſickneſſes; the firſt, twelve 
days after they are hatch'd; and from that 
time at the end of every eight days: their ſick- 
neſs holds two or three days, and then they 
are to be fed but very little. 

The whole time that the worms feed is about 
nine weeks: feed them twice a day at leaſt : at 
firſt, when they are ſmall, give them a few 
leaves; and as they grow big, more, and feed 
them oftener, Let your leaves be dry and well 
air'd upon a table, or cloth, before you give 
them; and gather not your leaves till the dew 
be off, and in dry ſeaſons, if you can poſſibly. 
You may keep your leaves gather'd three or four 
days, or longer. We | 

Keep your ſhelv&s and boxes very clean: 
and take heed you touch not your worms with 
your hands when you remove them; but don't 
move them when they are ſick. | 

In cold moiſt weather ſet a pan of coals in 
the room, and burn a little Benjamin, Juniper, 
& c, eſpecially when ry are young, Viz. — 
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of leaves: the Calabrian worms being greater, 


firſt five weeks ; but afterwards, unleſs it be ex- 
traordinary cold, give them air, and keep them 
not too hot, and let the room be well ſcented 
with herbs, : 

Let not your Worms be too thick on the 
ſhelves : if any die, or be ſick, remove them 
foon, left they infect the reſt. 

As ſoon as by the clear amber-colour of 
your Worms, you perceive that they would 

in, make arches betwixt your ſhelves with 

eath made clean, branches of Roſemary, La- 
vender, &c, where the Worms will faſten 
themſelves, and make their bottoms in two or 
three days, and about twelve or fourteen days 
after will come forth ; before which time you 
muſt take away the bottom, which you will 
uſe for ſilk, and kill the Worm within, by 
laying the bottoms in the ſun two or three 
days, or in an hot oven, 

The bottom, which you will keep for ſeed, 
lay in a warm place till the Worms come forth ; 
which put on ſome pieces of old ſay, gro- 

ram, or velvet, made faſt to ſome wall : there 
they will engender, and the male having ſpent 
himſelf falls down and dies; the female, when 
ſhe hath laid her eggs: which eggs, when they 
are gray, you may gently take them off with a 
knife, and keep them in a piece of ſay in a dry 
place till hartching-time come. | 

The winding of the ſilk off the bottom re- 


_ quires a peculiar wheel, which an artificer muſt 


make : one pound two odnces of the bottom 
yieldeth from one ounce to three of ſilk. 

An ounce of Spaniſh ſeed yields ordinarily 
ſix, eight, or teh pounds of filk ; and the 
Worms will eat two hundred and fifty pounds 


ca 
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eat nigh three hundred weight, and yield eleven 
or twelve pounds of ſilk. | 

To conclude : I defire all men ſeriouſly to 
. conſider, what advantage this buſineſs will bring 
to this iſland, if it be brought to perfection. 
Truly I know nothing hinders it but want of 
Mulberry-trees, which will in little ſpace come 
to a conſiderable bigneſs. And though I com- 
mend thoſe who endeavour to advance this work 
in plantations, and prefer it before Tobacco; yet 
I know that it cannot be done for want of hands; 
whereas in England we have plenty of women, 
children, old folks, lame, decrepid, Sc. who 
are fit to be overſcers of this work. And I 
wonder gentlemen do not go about a thing ſo 
pleaſant and profitable, (for three, four, or 
five at moſt, will attend as many Worms as will 
make forty or fifty pounds worth of ſilk, in 
two or three months) and the Worms eat only 
leaves, which are of no value: neither is there 
any conſiderable trouble abour the Worms, un- 
left it be the twelve or fifteen laſt days. I hope, 
if particular men will not endeavour to advance 
this work for their private profit, yet the ſtate 
will for the publick good, it being the beſt way 
I know to ſet all the poor children, widows, 
old and lame people to work, and likewiſe will 
ſave this nation many hundred thouſand pounds 
per Annum. And the way to accompliſh this 
work may be done without grievance to the 
ſubject, (viz.) to command every one to plant 
or ſow ſo many Mulberry- ſeeds, which may eaſi- 
ly be procured from beyond ſea, &c. But J 
leave ftate-matters to ſtates-men, I am none. 
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A copy of K. James's. Letter to the Lords 
Lieutenants of the ſeveral Shires of Eng- 
land, for *the increaſing of Mulberry- 

N trees, and the breeding of Silk-worms, 

; in order to make Silk in England. 


"JAMES Rex. 
Right truſty and well-beloved, we greet you well. 


« FT is a principal part of the Chriſtian 
| 80 care, which appertaineth to gover- 
| % nors, to endeavour by all means poſſible to 
ac encreaſe among their people the knowledge 
% and practice of all arts and trades, whereby 
di they may be weaned from idlenefs and the 
« enormities thereof, which are infinite, and 
« exerciſed in ſuch induſtries and labours, as 
« are accompanied with evident hopes, not 
«< only of preſerving people from the ſhame 
cc and grief of penury; but alſo for raiſing and 
« increaſing them in wealth and abundance, 
& the ſcope which every free-born ſpirit aims 
* at, not in regard of himſelf only, but alſo 
| << in regard to the honour of his native coun- 
x 4 try, whoſe commendations are no way more 
3 c ſer forth than in the people's activity and in- 

% duſtry. The conſideration whereof, having of 

© late occupied our mind, who alwayseſteem our 

© people's good, our neceſſary contemplation, 

e we have conceived, as well by our own rea- 

© ſon, as by information from others, that 

& the making of ſilk, might be as well effect- 

4 ed here, as it is in the kingdom of France, 

„ where the ſame hath of late years been put 

« in practice. For the climate of this iſle is 


** 


not ſo different from that country, eſpeci- 
Sally 
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& ally from the hither parts thereof, but it is 
© to be hoped, that thoſe things which by 
* induſtry proſper there, may by like induſtry 
« be propagated here, and have the like ſuc- 
* ceſs; and many private perſons, who for their 
4 pleaſure have bred thoſe Worms, have found 
% no experience to the contrary, but that they 
* may be nouriſh'd and maintain'd here, if 
* provifion were made for planting of Mul- 
© berry-trees, whoſe leaves are the food of the 
„ Worms. And therefore we have thought 
«© good to let you underſtand, that tho? in ſufe 
« fering this invention to take place, we ſhew 
$ our ſelves an adverſary to our own profit, in 
regard to our cuſtoms for ſilk brought from 
beyond ſea, which will receive ſome diminu- 
<« tion: nevertheleſs, when there is a queſtion 
of ſo great and publick utility to come to 
«© our kingdom and ſubjects in general; and 
* whereby (beſides multitudes of people of both 
« ſexes and all ages) ſuch as in regard of im- 
© potency are unfit for other labour, may be 
& {et to work, comforted and relieved ; we are 
content that our private benefit ſhould give 
„ way to the publick. And therefore being per- 
& ſwaded, that no well affected ſubje& will re- 
«* fuſe to put his helping hand to ſuch a work, 
«© as can have no other view in us, but pro- 
„% moting the welfare of our people, we have 
thought good in this form only to require 
& you (as a perſon of the greateſt authority in 
the county, and from whom the generality 
« may receive notice of our pleaſure with more 
«© conveniency than otherwiſe) to rake occaſion 
6 either at the Quarter-ſeſſions, or at ſome o- 
ther publick place of meeting, to perſwade 
Sand require ſuch as are of ability, (without de- 
ä « ſcending 


wed 
oc 
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ſcending to trouble the poor, for whom we 
ſeek to provide) to buy and diſtribute in 
your county, the number of ten thouſand 
Mulberry plants, which ſhall be deliver'd 
unto them at our city of, Sc. at the rate 
of two farthings the plant; or at fix ſhillings 
the hundred, containing five ſcore plants. 
And becauſe the buying of the ſaid plants at 
this rate may at firſt ſeem chargeable to our 
ſaid ſubjects, (whom we would be ſorry to bur- 
then) we have order'd that in March or A. 


pril next there ſhall be deliver'd at the ſaid 


place a good quantity of Mulberry-ſeeds, 
there to be ſold to ſuch as will buy them; 
by means whereof the ſaid plants will be de- 
liver'd at a ſmaller rate than they can be af- 
forded, being carried from hence: having 
reſolv'd alſo in the mean time that there 
ſhall be publiſh'd in print, plain inſtructions 
and directions both for the increaſing of the 
ſaid Mulberry-trees, the breeding of the Silk- 
Worms, and all other things neceſſary to be 
underſtood for the perfecting a work ſo com- 
mendable and proficable, as well to the plan- 
ter, as to thoſe that ſhall uſe the trade. 
Having now made known unto you the mo- 
tives as they ftand with the 1 good, 
wherein every man is intereſted (becauſe we 
know how much the example of our own 
Deputy- Lieutenants and Juſtices will further 
this cauſe, if you and your neighbours will 
be content to take ſome good quantities here- 
of, to diſtribute upon your own lands ;) we 
acknowledge that all things tending to plan- 
tation, increaſe of ſcience, and works of 
induſtry, are things ſo naturally pleaſing to 
our own diſpoſition, as we ſhall take it for 

an 
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an argument of extraordinary affection to- 


wards our perſon : beſides the CO we 


79 


ſnall make of the good diſpoſition in thoſe 
that ſhall expreſs in any kind their ready 
minds to further the ſame, and ſhall eſteem 
that in promoting the ſame they ſeck to fur- 
ther our honour and contentment. For havir 

ſeen in few years ſpace paſt, that our brother 
the French King hath, ſince his coming to 
that crown, both begun and brovght to per- 
fection the making of ſilks in his country 
(whereby he hath won to himſelf honou, and 
to his ſubjects a marveliousincreale of wealth) 
we ſhould account it no lictle happineſs to us, 
if the ſame work (begun among cur peaple 
with no leſs zeal to th&r good, than any 
prince can have to the good ot his) might 
in our time produce the fruits which there it 
hath done: whereof we nothing doubt, if 
ours will be found as tractable and apt to 


« further their own good, now the way is 
ſhew'd them by us, as thoſe of France have 


ce been to conform themſelves to the directions 
26 


4 
* 


of their king. 


& Given under our ſignet at our palace of 
« Weſtminſter, the ſix centh of Nov-m- 
ber, in the ſixth year of England, 
&« France and Ireland, and of Scouiland 
the two and forticth, 


CHAP, 
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- 4 CHAP. XV, 
Concerning the Husbandry of other Places, 


Eing ignorant of the Huſbandry of other 
Places (viz.) what ſeeds, what fruits, what 
Flons te. harrows, gardening- tools they have 5 
ow they manage and improve their lands; 
what cattel they have; how they feed and 
fatten them; and how they improve their 
commodities, c. x | 
For there is no country where they are ſuch 
11] Huſband-men, but in ſome particular or 
other, they excelly As we ſee even in the 
ſeveral counties of - this iſland, every county 
hath ſomething or other, wherein they outſtrip 
their neighbours. And that much profit may 
ariſe from hence, in this nation, is manifeſted 
by that excellent treatiſe, which is publiſhed 
by you, concerning the Huſbandry of Flanders, 
wherein are briefly ſet down divers particulars 
very uſeful for us here in England,. and for- 
merly unknown. And without queſtion, France, 
Spain, Italy, Holland, Poland, Germany, &c. 
have many excellent things, both for Huſban- 
dry, Phyſick, Mechanicks, worth the manifeſt- 
ing, and very beneficial to us: ſo likewiſe there 
arè divers things in our plantations, worth the 
taking notice of in Huſbandry. To paſs by 
the ſouthern plantations, as Barbadoes, Antegoa, 
Saint Croix, Chriſtopher, Mevis, Monſerrat, 
where the commodities are only Cotton-wools, 
Svgars, Gingers, Indigoes, which our cold cli- 
mate will not produce; and alſo Tobacco, which 
grows alſo with us, about Norwich and elſe- 
where: we will only fail upon our northern 
N Planta» 
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ntations, Vir New- England, and ins 
i in-a few "Ting: 2% al may not the Silk 
nia, the Salſa „ Saſſafras 
1 — (which is an — — | 
be beneficial to us, as alfo their Cedars, Pines, 
Plum trees, Cborries, great $jrawber ries, 
their Lofts (which ig 4 «-prickdy lant, a ſwi 
Erower, and therefore excellent fr hedges). be 
. © uſeful to ust So for New-England, why "ſhould 
we think that the Indian · corn, the er 
that excellent Rye, the Peaſe (which never are 
eaten with an__ the French, or Kidney Beans, 
the Pumpions, & s, Water-melons, e 
' melons, Hurtle- berries, Wild- hem 1K Fir, &c. of 
oa rts, are altogether uſele for us? as alſo 
Cra "which 4 are fo call'd by the Indians, 
but y the Engliſh, Bearberries, becauſe it's 
thoug Ken en in winter; or Bar- 
berrieꝶ vy rea ſon g Meir fine acid raſte like Bar- 
berries) which is a fruit as big and as red as a 
Cherry, ripe c in the winter, and growing 
cloſe to the gfound in bogs, where nothing elie 
will grow-? They are accounted very good a- 
inſt the ſcurvy, and very pleaſant in tarts. 
know not a more excellent and healthful 
fruit. 
But ſome will object, They will not grow 
here, for your fore-fathers never us'd them. To 
theſe I reply $ and ask chem how they know ? 
Have chey try*d? Idleneſs never want an excuſe ; 
and why mighs” not our fore-fathers, pn the 
fame ground, have held thetf hands 1 
ets, and have Ti, that Wheat and Birky would 
not have gro us? And Why - — 
not they have "een mcouraged from u. eee 
Cherries, Hops, Liguorice, "Potatoes, 


Peaches, Bae and from ſaying SE 
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reds, Colliflowers, great Clover, Canary-ſeeds, 
1 and many more of this kind? And yet 
ve know, that moſt of theſe have been brought 
to perfection, even in our days; for there is 
a viciſſitude in all things, and as many things 
are loſt which were known to our re- 
thers, (as well the purple colour, Ce. as you 
may read in Pancirol) ſo many things are 
found out by us, altogether unknown to 
them, and ſome things will be left for our poſ- 
terity. For example, not to ſpeak of Gun- 
powder and Printing, nor of the new world 
and the wonders there, which notwithſtanding 
are but a few hundred years ſtanding : I fay 
twenty ingenuities have been found even in 
our days, as Watches, Clocks, Way-wiſers, 
chains for Fleas, divers mathematical inſtru» 
ments, Short-writing, Microſcopes, by which 
even the ſmalleſt things may be diſcerned, as 
the eggs, eyes, legs and' hair of a mite in a 
cheeſe. Likewiſe the Selenoſcope, which diſ- 
covers mountains in the moon, divers ſtars, - 
and new planets, never ſeen till our days. But 
to return to our purpoſe, I ſay that in Huſ- 
bandry it is even fo ; for the ancients us'd di- 
vers plants which we know not, as the Cytiſus- 
tree, ſo much commended for cattle ; as alſo 
their Medicł- fodder, which Columbus ſaith endures 
ten years, and may be mow'd four years, ſeven ' 
times in a year, and one acre he eſteems enough 
for three horſes. This fodder likewiſe is ac- 
counted very {ſweet and healthful, whereas the 
plants which are uſually call'd Medice's with 
us, are annual plants, and have no ſuch rare 
Properties. So we are ignorant what their Far 
or fine Bread-corn was, what their Lupine, 
Spury, and an hundred of this kind, as you — 

b rea 
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read in Mathiolus or Dioſcorides : ſo on the con- 
trary, infinite are the plants which we have, and 
they knew not, as will appear by their ſmall 
and our large Herbals ; and daily new plants 
are diſcover d, uſeful for Huſbandry, Mecha- 
nicks and Phyſick ; and therefore let no man 
be diſcourag'd from proſecuting new and lauda- 
ble ingenuities. And I defire ingenious Gen- 
tlemen and Merchants, who travel beyond ſea, 
to take notice of the Hufbandry of thoſe parts, 
_ viz, what grains they ſow; at what time and 
ſeaſons ; on what lands; how they plough their 
lands; how they dung and improve them; 
what cattle they uſe, and the commodities 
thereby; alſo what books are written of Huſ- 
bandry, and ſuch like: and I intreat them 
earneſtly not to think theſe things too low for 
them, and out of their callings ; nay, I deſire 
them to count nothing trivial in this kind, which 
may be A to their country, and advance 
knowledge. And truly, I ſhould thank any 
Merchant that could inform me in ſome trivial 
and ordinary things done beyond ſea, viz. how 
they make Caviare out of ſturgeon's rows; in 
Muſcovy, how they boil and pickle their ſtur- 
geon, (which we Engliſh in New-England can- - 
not as yet do handſomely ;) how the Bolognia- 
ſauſages are made; how they ferment their 


bread without yeſt; of what materials divers 


ſorts of baskets, brooms, frails are made; what 
ſeed grout or grutze is made of ; and alſo how 
to make the Parmiſan-cheeſe of Italy, which is 
uſually ſold here for two ſhillings, or two ſhil- 
lings and ſix - pence per pound; or the Angelots 
of France, which are accounted better cheeſes 
than any made in England; as alſo the Holland- 
cheeſes, which are 4 better than our ordinary 

= | M 2 cheeſes, 
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cheeſes, and yet theſe ſorts of cheeſes are not 
made of mare's milk; as ſome think, but from 
the cows, and our paſtures are not inferior to 


theirs, Se. | f / 
ngenious men to ſend home what- 


2. I deſire i 
ſoever they have rare of all forts; as firſt; 
Animals, the fine-wooPd ſheep. of Spain, Bar- 
bary horſes, Spaniſh jennets, &c. and ſo like- 
wiſe all forts of Vegetables not growing with us, 
| as Pannick, Millet, Rice, which grows in the 
| fenny places of Millan; and why may it not 
grow in our fens ? and the beſt forts of grains 
or fruits in uſe amongſt us: Perhaps there is 
Wheat that is not ſubject to ſmut or mildew 3 
perhaps other ſeeds will give double incteaſe, 
as Flax, Oats, Peafe ; and divers other things 
of importance there are beyond ſea, which may 
be uſeful to us; as the Askeys, the Cork, Acorns, 
the Scarlet. oak, Swert- anniſe, which grows a- 
bundantly in Millan, Fenel, &c. Tilia or Lin- 
der tree for baſſe ropes, c. Spruce-pines for 
maſts and boards, ſeeing that they are ſwift 
growers, and many will ſtand in a ſmall piece 
of ground: they have formerly grown here, 
and ſome do floyriſh to our gardens, and in Scot- 
land. I think this ought ſeriouſly to he conſider- 
ed: for although we have plenty of Oaks, yet 
what will it profit for ſhipping without maſts ? 
And how difficult it is to get great maſls above 
22 inches diameter, is very well known. 
Many things I might add of this kind, but for 
brevity's ſake 1 reter you to Mr. Jobn Trede- 
cant, who hath taken great pains herein, and 
raifeth daily new 4nd curious thi e 
3. Conſider that theſe ingenuities may be 
profitable, not only to the publick, but alſo to 
Private men; as we ice by thoſe who farit 3 


2 
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ed Cherries, Hops, Liquorice, Saffron, and firſt 
| ſowed Rapeſeed, Colliflowers, bad, Would, 


early Peaſe, ee, Melons, 7. alips, Gilli. 


flowers, Bec. and why may we not find ſome 
ting bn v0 u al 
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97 our ignorance of the Metals, Minerals 


&c. frovuced in England, 


TIN. it may ſeem to many that theſs 


things little concern the Huſbandmian; 
who uſually is net 2 Naturaliſt, but o en: 
deavours to know his own grounds and the 
ſeeds proper for it, and ſeldom  pierceth into 
the bowels of the earth: yet if we conſider that 
out of the earth he hath Marl, Lime-Stoneg 
and Chalk; for the intiching his lands. and al- 
ſo Loam and Sand for buildings; oftentimes Fuel 


for fire, &c. it will plainly appear, that it is nes 


ceſſary for him to know all ſubterraneous things, 

and to be 4 petty natural philoſopher, and that 
the knowledge "af theſe things will be very 
beneficial to him. And here I cannot but take 
notice of a great defect among us, viz. that 

e have not the natural hiſtory of all the Sands, 
Earth, Stones, Mines, Minerals, Metals, Sc. 
which are found in this iſland: it would not only 
advance Huſbandry, but alſo many other mecha- 
nick arts, and bring great profit to the publick. 
I hope ſome ingenious man will at length un- 
dertake this task; for the Lord hath bleſſed 
this iſland wich, as great variety as any place 
that is known, as ſhall in part appear anon 3 
and it may be proved by that great variety 
FOI: is found near che Sau- waters in Kaareſ- 
boroughy 


86. - Of #ur-ignorance of ib Metals, 
Jorinted, as Dr. Dean felates in his book. call'd 
the Engli/bSpazo :,Orthe glory of Knareſborough, 
ſpringing from ſeveral famous fountains there ad- 
gacent (called the vitrol, ſulphurous, and dro oppin 
Wells) and alſo other Mineral. waters; wh 
words are theſe: Here is found not only abies 
* and yellow Marl, Plaiſter, Oker, Rudd, 
% Rubrick, Freeſtone, an hard Greet-ſtone, a 
&. ſoft. Reddifh- ſtone, | Irn-ſtshe;*Brimſtone; 
« Vitriol, Niter, Allum, Lead and Copper: 
« (and without doubt divers mixtures of theſe) 
« but alſo many other Minerals might perhaps 
ebe found out by the diligent ſeatoh and in- 
4. duſtry of thoſe who would take n to la. 
«f Py waa a little herein. 
This letter will not permit ins: to make a 
compleat Natural Hiſtory of the things of this 
iſles yet I ſhall relate divers things; which max 
he as hints to ſet ſome others to work; which 1 
have found in Mr, Cambizs indcorhers 3” and 
hall briefly inſtruct the Huſbandman what he 
ought to take notice of for his on and other's 
And firſt, if he live nigh the ſea, let 
him take notice of thoſe things the ſea caſts, 
for it hath with us caſt up Ambergreaſe, which 
is worth ſo much gold; with which not long 
ſince a fiſherman of Plymouth greaſed his boots, 
vot knowing what it was: ſometimes it caſteth 
up. Jet and Amber, as at Vbuby oftentimes. 
In former times we had Oyſters which had very 
fair great pearls in them, of good worth; and 
at this time ſome of them are found in Denligb. 
Hire; Coperas-ſtone likewiſe is found along the 
ſea coaſts of Kent, Eſſex, Suſſer, Hampſhire, 
out of which Coperas is made; a.thing very uſe- 
ful for dyers, curriers, &c. Alſo Sea-weeds are 
= to be dit fqr in Jerſey they —_— 
ther 


Mineral, te: produced in England. $5 
dther fuel among them; and in England it is 
burnt to make Kelp for glaſſmen, and is alſo 
very good manure for divers lands; alſo Sa- 
ow/e is not only good to lay on land, but at 
Dover, and other places, the inhabitants make 
brick thereof, call'd Flanders-bricks, &c. Sea- 
ſands in Cornwall very much enrich their lands 
and in Cumberland out of a certain kind of Sand 
they extract Salt, Sc. | 
2. Let him take notice of all ſorts of Waters, 
which iſſue forth of the earth, differing from 
the ordinary, in colour, odour, taſte: for it 
it is well known how advantagious theſe Wa- 
ters are oftentimes, not only to particular men, 
but alſo to the country about, and to the whole 
iſland 3 as appears by the Waters of Tunbridge _ 
in Kent, and of Epſom in Surry, Scarborougb- i 
ſpaw in Torkfhire, and by the Allum-waters at | 
Newenbam in Warwlck faire, like milk in taſte 
and colour, and are excellent for the ſtone and 
wounds; and alſo it appears by the Salt. foun- 
tains in Worceſterſhire and Cheſhire, which fur- 
niſh all thoſe parts with an excellent fine white 
Salt: by the hot Baths in Somerſelſpire, and the 
luke-warm Waters by Briſtol, &c. At Pitch- 
ford in Shropſhire is a fountain which caſteth 
forth liquid Bitumen, which the people ule for 
pitch, &c. 3 | 
3. Let him not deſpiſe the ſorts of Sands 
© which he finds; for ſome Sands are for build- 
ings, as the rough ſorts ; others for ſcowering, 
others for caſting fine metals, as Highgate-fand 3 
others for the glaſſinen, as a Sand lately found 
in Suſſex. In Scotland there is a Sand, which con- 
tains a conſiderable quantity of gold: and in di- 
vers countries fine gold aboundeth very _— 
4 | NS 
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| 
| Sand; and if we may believe an excellent Dutch 
| 


chymiſt, there is ſcarce any Sand without it. 
4. Let him take notice of the Earth, Loams, 
Clays, &c. which have divers and neteſſary uſes: 
as firſt, the ſtiffeſt Clays, as Netocaſtir and Non- 
fuch, are for the glaſimen's you for crucibles, 
melting · pots 3 the leſs ſtiff for ordinary earthen 
ware, brewers, tiles, bricks, Sc. white Clay 
is for tobacco-pipes. Marl of divers colours 
and ſtiffneſs is excellent for Huſband-men, 
Fullers-earth is found in Kent, Surty, and late- 
ly in divers other places, for the great benefit 
of the clothier. Rub and Rubrick in Nori ſbire, 
as alſo divers other in Oxford and Gloceſter ſhires, 
excellent for painters, &c. Turf for firing may 
be found in moſt parts of this iſle, if people 
were induſtrious : neceſſity now and then com- 
pells them to be inquiſitive, as it did lately in 
Oxfordſhire and Kent, where it is found in good 
quantity. In Holland they have little fuel, ſave 
what is taken out of their ditches 3 and there- 
fore it is truly ſaid, that their firing is as it 
were fiſh'd out of the water, and it's indifferent 
good fuel. Coals are found in very many places, 
yet divers places are in great want of them. 

5. Let him take notice of the ſeveral ſtones 
found in this iſle, as of Freeſtones for building; 
Cobbels and rough hard ftones for paving; 
Tomb-ftones ; ſoft ſandy ſtones, commonly call- 
edFire-ſtones, becauſe that they will endure ſtrong 
fires, and therefore fit for iron furnaces; and 
this property theſe ſoft ſtones have, that when 
they are white hot, a ſteel inſtrument will ſcarce 
touch them to hurt them. Alabaſter is found 
at Burton upon Trent, and in Staffordſhire, and 
at Tithury-caſtle : excellent Marble at Snotbil 
in Hereſordſbire: a coarſe Marble near Oxford | 
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and in Kent, alſo. at Prrbect in Dorſeiſpire; 

Mill-ſtones in Angleſey; in Flintſbire and Derby, 

re Lime-ſtones : Chalk in very many places, 
for divers uſes: Allum-ſtone is bound in Angle- 
fey ; but eſpecially at Giſborow in Yorkſhire, 
where the Allum-works are which ſerve this 
iſland : Lapis Calaminaris is lately found in So- 
merſetſhire, by which copper is made braſs : 

Manganeſe, for thoſe that make white-glaſs, 
is lately found in the north: the beſt Emery for 

lining iron, in Ferſey: Plaiſter at Knare/ 
orough ; Black-lead in Cumberland, and no 
where elſe in Europe. There is a ſtone in Dur- 
ham out of which they make ſalt. Diamonds 
are found about Briſtol and Cornwall, very large 
but ſoft. There is a ſtone near Beaver-caſtle 
like a ſtar: In 7ork/tire another, like a ſerpent 
etrified : and alſo other ſtones round like bul- 
ts, which being broken have as it were a 

ſerpent in them without an head, &c. 

5. Of all Minerals and Metals. Iron-ſtone 
is found almoſt in every county, and 1s profit- 
able where wood is plentiful z the beſt is found 

in Lancaſhire, one load and a half making a 

ton of iron; it has been tranſported into ſre- 

land, to mix with poor Mini. In Richard the 

Second's time a. Copper-mine was found at 

Wenlock in Shropſhire, but exhauſted : in ky, wo 

ElizabetY's days one was found at Keſwick in 

Cumberland; and lately in Stafford/hire, York- 

ſhire, and near Barnſtable in Devonfhire, on 

which ſome Gentlemen intend ſpeedily to work. 

Lead is found in Durbam-wall and Devonſbire: 

Brimſtone in Yorkſhire and Wales: Antimony 

in Staffordſbire: a Silver-mine in Cardiganſbire: 

a Gold-mine was diſcover'd in Scotland in king 

Janess time; and many rich mines might bf 

yt. 
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diſcover'd in England, if the king's prerogative 
(which is, to take all royal mines to himſelf, 
viz. Silver, Gold and Copper) were fo certain 
aboliſhed, that they which ſhould find theſe 
Metals in their own lands, might ſafely dig 
them. But ſome will object and ſay, that many 
things are of little worth and profit, To theſe 

anſwer, that God hath made nothing in vain, 
every thing hath his peculiar uſe, and though 
ſome things ſeem to be of little worth and con- 
temptible, as Sand, Loam, Chalk ; yet it hath 
pleaſed the wiſe Creator to make theſe things 
very neceflary for man's comfortable ſubſiſtence, 
which they that want theſe things can teſtify : 
As for example, in New- England, where there 
is no Chalk nor Lime-ſtone, they are compell- 
ed to. burn oyſter-ſhells, cockles, to make 
Lime ; or elſe they could hardly build any 
houſes. The like I may ſay of Sand and Loam 
in divers 2 where they are wanting. 

2, I ſay that moſt of thoſe things I have 
ſpoken of are very profitable in one place or 
other, To inſtance in ſome of the meaner 
fort z at London brick-men give fifty pounds per 
acre, only for Loam to make bricks, and pay 
three pounds per acre of yearly rent, and are 
to leave the, land worth the ſame yearly rent: 
likewiſe I know a Chalk-cliff in Kent, not two 
acres of ground, valued at many hundred pounds; 
and that one column of Chalk, which is ten foot 
ſquare, 1s valued at forty or fifty pounds, at 
eight pence per load. The Oker-mines of .Ox- 
fordſhire and Glouceſterſhire are of great value, 
and ſo would others of that kind, if they could 
be found; ſo is the Blacklcad-mine. Alſo the 
pits of Clay, Marl, Coal, Turf, &c. And 
therefore I deſire all country-men to endeavour 
ke 10 
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to know all forts of Stones, Clays, Earths, 
Oars, Ec. and to teach their children the uſe 
of them, that they may know that this Sand is 
for building, this Loam for bricks, this Clay 
for pots, this Marl for corn-land : and if that 
they ſhould find any Stones, Earths, which 
they know not, that they would Jay them up 
till they meet with ſome ingenious man that 
can inform them. The richeſt Mines of the 
world have been found out by this means, if we 
will believe hiſtories. And this I am ſure of, 
that by this means they may much advance their 
knowledge, and be more profitable to the pub- 
lick, their neighbours, and alſo to themſelves. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Of our ignorance of the virtues and uſes of 
he Vegetables of England. 


H E firſt Defect that I take notice of, is 
| the ignorance of the ordinary ſeeds which 
are commonly ſown amongſt us : for uſually 
the country-man contenteth himſelf with one or 
two ſorts, and knows: no more, when as there 
are very great variety; ſome of which agree 
with one fort of ground, ſome with another; as 
for example, there are very many ſorts af M beat, 
ſome called White beat, ſome Red beat, ſome 
Bearded, (which, as I have ſaid before, is not fo 
ſubje& to mildews, as others) others not: ſome 
| ſorts with two rows, others with four and fix, and 
{ome with one ear on a ſtalk, others with dou- 
ble ears, or two on the fame ſtalk ; Red-ſtalk 
Wheat of Buckinghamſhire, Winter Wheat, Sum- 
mer Wheat, which is ſown abundantly in New- 
England in April and May, and reap'd ordina- 
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rily in three months z- and many ſorts more; 
not to trouble my diſcourſe with Spelt, Zea, 
Tiphine Wheat, or Olew, Far, Siligo, Alica, 
which were uſed among the antients, but now 
unknown not only to the country man, but e- 
ven to the moſt learned botaniſts. So I may 


ſay that the ordinary yeoman is ignorant of the 
different ſorts of Barks for there is not only 
the ordinary Barley, but alſo Big ſprat Barley, 
which hath lately been ſown in Kent with good 
profir 4 alſo Winter Barley, ſown in winter 
Barley with four or ſix rows, Naked Barley, 
which require divers diſpoſitions in land; ſome 
delighting in finer, others in ſtiffer grounds. 
So there is alſo Winter and Summer Rice, and 
twenty forts of Peaſe ; the Schew, the Raith or 
Early-ripePeaſe, the Roncival, Haſtivers, Hot- 
arſes, Gray Peaſe, Green Peaſe, Peaſe without 
ſkins, Sugar Peaſe, whoſe ſhells are ſweeter than 
the Peaſe itſelf, and have been within theſe ten 
years plentifully ſown in Linclonſbire with pro- 
fit; alſo Fulham, Sandwich Peaſe, &c. which 
require divers ſorts of lahds and ſeaſons. So 
alſo there are divers ſorts of Oat;, white, black, 
naked, which in Ne- England ſerve well for 
oatmeal without grinding, being beaten as they 
come out of the barn; Scotch, Poland, &c. 
alſo Buck Wheat ; divers forts of Tares, of 
Hemp and Flax, altogether unknown to moſt 
country-men, but I hope hereafter they will be 
more inquiſitive after them : for divers of them 
may be of good uſe on their lands. 
2. That they are ignorant of the Plants and 
Graſſes which naturally. grow among us, and 
their uſes, which likewiſe were made for to be 
food for cattle, and alſo for the ſervice of man. 
This ignorance cauſeth them to admire, 3 to 
elteem 
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eſteem even as miraculous, ordinary and trivial 
things; as for example, how it cometh to paſs, 
that in one meadow an horſe thrives very much 
and ſpeedily, and yet a bullock will not in that 

place; and in another meadow, cloſe by the 

former, the bullock will thrive, and the horſe 

not: ſo alſo how it comes to paſs, that conjes 

and ſheep will thrive well where there is ſcarce- 

ly any paſture, and yet come to nothing oh 

commons, where there is a greater quantity of 

ſture; which proceeds from this cauſe, that 

ſome kind of plants are more agreeing and 

{weeter to one fort of cattle than to another, 

and every beaſt almoſt hath ſome plant or o- 

ther, which they love exceedingly. I ſuppoſe, 

that obſervations of this kind might be very 

uſeful in Huſbandry. Theſe Deficiences I will 
draw to three heads. 

1. I ſay that divers plants (not to ſpeak of 

fruits, becauſe we have already ſpoken of them) 

that grow naturally in our iſland, may be very 

{ſerviceable to the Huſbandman, both for his 

ſture and corn- lands. To inſtance in ſome 

Lo : we ſee that divers forts of Fetches, Chi- 

ches, Tares, &c. grow wild in divers places, 

which though they bear not ſq great and large 

crops, as ſome others already uſed; yet who 

knows what they would do if they were ma- 

nured as other grains, and land proper for 

them? for we ſee that the tranſplanting of plants 

into gardens deth very much meliorate or bety 

ter them; and without doubt all thoſe grains 

which are in uſe with us, were ar firſt picked 

out of the fields and woods, and by ingeniout 

men found uſeful for man or beaſt; and of late 

divers have been found not known to our fore- 

fathers, as Saint Foin, Zactern ; and why may 

nar 
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not we find divers Grafſes, Fetches, Medice's, 
wild Peaſe, &c. which as yet are ſcarce taken 
notice of? - 8 00g 

2. There grow divers ſorts of wild Peaſe, but 
to ſpeak of two only. ' | 

| Firſt ſort, which grows on the ſtony beaches 

of the ſea, where there is little or no earth, the 
roots are muy foot deep in the ground. In 
Q. Mary's days, in a dearth, the r 
= gather'd divers ſacks full of Genn, aha they 
were no ſmall relief to them: who hath tried 
whether they would thrive better on better land? 

Second ſort grows on = barren land, and 
is commonly call'd the Everlaſting Pea, which 
- continually grows out of the ſame root. In 
rdens I have ſeen it grow ten years together, 
and larger at the end of ten years than the firſt. 
I have alſo ſcen it flouriſh on barren grounds, 
where Oats were burn'd away: who knows but 
- theſe and other plants may be ſerviceable, if 
not for man, at leaſt for beaſts or pigeons ? 
for in New-England the great flights of pigeons 
are much maintain'd by theſe. I am ſure it 
were good to make experiments of theſe and di- 
yers Others, | | 

2, Head, is the ignorance of the mechanical 
uſes of Herbs- and Trees, for even for theſe 
uſes moſt plants have ſome peculiar property. 
To inſtance in a few: We warts that Elm is 
for wheels, and the beſt wood to. make herrings 
red; Oak is for the ſhip-wright, joyner, tan- 
ner: Horn. beams, Beech, for the mill-wright 

Line · tree for baſs-ropes; old Elder without 

pith is very tough and fit for cogs of wheels, 
tooth · pickers; Pear- tree for Mathematical in- 
ſtruments and Engravers, Cc. Oſiers for baſkets; 
Malnut for gun · ſtocks; Aſp for hoops; A 
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Ab, for a hundred uſes 3 and much more 
might be ſpoken of this kind, if time would per- 
mit. So likewiſe divers plants are for painters, 
as you may ſee in Battee's experiments: ſome 
for the dyers; but as yet we know but four 
(viz. Woad, Would, Green-wood, and Madder ) 
among twelve hundred plants and upward, which 
grow wild with us. I could wiſh-ſome ingeni- 
ous man would take the pains to.ſearch out the 
mechanical uſes of plants; ſurely it were a good 
way to advance mechanicks, who in their call- 
ings uſually go round, as horſes in a mill, and 
endeavour very little to advance or know the 
cauſes of their operations. I know a gentle- 
man who promiſes, ſome things in this kind, 
and I hope will be as good as his word, 
zd Head, is the ignorance of the ver: 
phyfical uſes of plants: for tho* many hundred 
plants grow among us, yet but few of them 
are uſed phyſically, whereas there is ſcarce any 
one but may be uſcful in this kind. And truly 
in my opinion it is a great fault that we ſo much 
admire thoſe things that are far fetchꝰd and dear 
bought; when as oft-times they are gather'd in 
unſeaſonable times, and corrupted by long voy- 
ages by ſea, counterfeited by merchants ;z yea, 
we have very oft guid pro quo, and rank poy- 
ſons, and do negle& thoſe medicines which 
God hath given us here at home. I am credi- 
bly inform'd, that in former times, Virga au- 
rea was in great uſe with us, and uſually fold 
for eight prone per ounce, and brought from. 
France; but ſo ſoon as it was found growin 
plentifully in our hedges, it was caſt forth of 
the apothecaries ſhops, as of little virtue. And 
tho? ſome will object, that our plants have lit- 
tle virtue, I ſay it's falſe; for God. _ —— 
b pere 
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pered them for our complexions : and we ſee 
very often that one ſimple medicine doth more 

than the great Hons of the an- 
nents, which are rather ad pompam than for 
health, and ſeem to favour ſomewhat of the 
mountebank ; becauſe Opium is always an in- 
gredient. And farther we ſee, that where any 
endemical or national diſeaſe reigns, there God 
hath alſo planted a ſpecific for it; as the Coch- 
tear or Scurvy grafs for the ſcurvy : in the Bal- 
tick-/ea, where it is very frequent, and alſo in 
Holland, England. So in the Veſi-Indies (from 
whence the great pox firſt came, and where it 
reigns very much, that not only man but o- 
ther creatures are ſo infected with it, that even 
dogs die of that diſeaſe in our northern planta- 
tions, perhaps catching this infection by ming- 
ling with Indian dogs) there grow the ſpecifics 
for this diſeaſe, as Gujacum, Salſaperilla, Saſ- 
ſafras, and the ſavages eaſily cure theſe diſtem- 
pers. Farther we ſee, that even the irrational 
creatures can find not only meat, but alſo medi- 
cines for themſelves ; as the dog, r for 
a vomit; the dove, Vervein; the weaſel, Rue; 


the ſwallow, Celandine ; the toad, Plantane: * 


and where is our reaſon that we cannot? 

I therefore deſire all country people, to en- 
deavour to know theſe plants which grow at 
their doors; (for God hath not planted them 
there for no purpoſe, for he doth nothing in 
vain) and to colle& together the plain ſimple 
medicaments of their grandames; by this means 
they may ſave many a forty pence : I mean pre- 
ſerve themſelves and families, and neighbours, 
in good health. Some ſmall treatiſes have of 
late been written, to ſhew the uſe of our plants 
in phyſick; and I hope ingenious men = 
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Udily more and more communicate the ſecrets 
of this kind, which they have i in their Wy 
for che publick good. 


E H A P. XIX. 
rar. ing Animals, Fiſh, Hack. 


HE T that write of fours foored beaſts 
' xeckon about one hundred and twenty 
ſpecies of them: half af them are ſcarce known 
among us. I ſuppoſe therefore that divers ſpe- 
dies are wanting. which may be uſeful. To 
Inſtance in ſorne : And 

4. Jo begin with the Elephant ; the; great- 
eſt, wiſeſt, and longeſt liv*d of all beaſts: which 
abound very much in the eaſtern parts of the 
world; as China, India, and are accounted ve- 

y ſerviceable both for the wars and for car- 
riage, (fifteen men uſually riding on his back 
together.) They are not chargeable to keep: 
hy may they not be of uſe even here, when I 
am credibly inform'd an Elephant liv'd divers 
here in a park? So that they can endure 
the coldneſs of this climate. 

2. The Buffalo, which is as big as an ox, and 
ſerviceable both for the plough and for their 
milk. Their ſxins make the beſt buff; they 
will fare very hard, and live in fens and bogs, 
where nothing elſe can. In the dominions of 
* Duke of Horence, near Piſa, ate many of 

3. The honeſt and patient Aſs, which was 
very much uſed in old time for carriage, (as the 
.horſe for war, and the ox for the plough) and 


in. many Ountries at this time. They will eat 
O Thiſtles, 
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 Thiſtles, and live almoſt with nothing. They 
may ſave men (who are not able to keep an 
horſe, becauſe he is a great feeder) much la- 

4. Mules, which is a very flrong and proud 
beaſt, and will carry far more than an horſe, 
and are more ſure-footed. I ſuppoſe, that they 
might be ſerviceable to the carriers here, as 

they are beyond ſea. 2 1 
58. Black Foxes, may be profitable; whoſe 
ſkins have been ſold from twen —— por 

ſkin to ninety pounds. I might add divers more 
of this kind; as Muſk-cats, Sables, Martines, 
Minks, Muſk- ſquaſh, Guiney- pigs, and a fort 
of Cony, which ſome few have in Hampſhire, 
whoſe fur is worth half a crown or three ſhill- 
ings per ſkin, being little inferior to Beaver, 
Sc. but for brevity*s ſake I paſs them over: as 
alſo divers ſortsof Fowls, of good uſe; as a kind 
of Duck with a crooked bill, which lays con- 
ſtantly as Hens do; as alſo. Hawks of divers 
ſorts, of good value, which perhaps the country - 
man loves not, becauſe they are enemies to his 
poultry. Lays, 

Second Defect is, that we do not endeavour 
to advance the beſt kinds of the cattle which 
are among us. And | 
1. To begin with horſes. The French-man 
that wrote a book, call'd tbe Treaſure politick, 
ſays, that in England in Queen Elizabeth's 
days, we had not above three or four thouſand 
horſes worth any thing for war, and thoſe only 
in noblemen's ſtables, which perhaps encou- 
Taged the Spaniards to invade us; but at this 


time we are known to have many thouſand 
horſes not inferior to the beſt in the world: yet 
I ſuppoſe, we might much meliorate our breed 


by 
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by Spaniſb Jennets, Barbary, &c. And we are 
not ſo careful to increaſe good horſes as we 
ſhould be. . on 
2. We are too negligent in our Kine, by not 
advancing the beſt ſpecies : for ſome ſorts give 
abundance of milk, and better than others : 
ſome ſorts are larger, more hardy, and will ſoon- 
er fat, &c. Lancaſhire, and ſome few northern 
counties, are the only places where they are a 
little careful in theſe particulars, _ 
3. We are not curious in . the beſt 
ſort of Sheep, for bigneſs, ſoundneſs, and fine 
wool. I wonder that ſome of our ſheep-maſters 
have not procur'd of thoſe exceeding fine-wool- 
ed Sheep of Spain, whoſe wool coſts the mer- 
chant nigh ten ſhillings per pound before it is 
exported : I ſuppoſe that it would for a time 
mend our wool, if not continue fo for ever; for 
theſe ſheep were firſt carried out of England, if 
we may believe ſtories, Spain not affording ſuch 
Sheep before. Dutch Sheep are reported to 
have two or three Lambs ordinarily. Dutch 
Sheep are very large, with great tails z but 
their wool is very coarſe, not only becauſe of 

their coarſe feeding, but alſo becauſe in hot 

countries they ordinarily mingle with goats, 
and therefore in Venice ordinary porters will 
ſcarce eat any mutton. And here I cannot but 
relate, that all ſtrangers very much wonder at 
two things in our _ (not to ſpeak of the 
fineneſs of wool:) And | 

1. That our Sheep, if they be ſound, ſeldom 

or never drink, even in ſummer, tho“ they go 
on the drieſt chalky- lands; as it plainly appears 
in Kent, where there is ſcarce water for the great 
cattle: which proceeds from the moiſture of our 
air, and — of rains and dews. 


02 2. That 


too. Of Avimah, Fiſh, &c. 
2. That our Sheep do not follow their ſhep: 
herds as they do in all other countries ; for the 
ſhepherd -goes before, and the Sheep follow lilæe 
to a pack of dogs, This diſobedience of our 
Sheep does not happen to us, as Popiſh priefls 
tell their ſimple flocks, becauſe we have left 
their great ſhepherd the Pope; bur becauſe we 
let our Sheep range night and day in our fields 
without a ſhepherd, which other countries dare 
not for fear of wolves and other ravenous beaſts, 
but are compelPd to guard them all day with 
great dogs, and to bring them home at night, 
or to watch them in their folds. | | 
Third Defect in this kind, is the neglect of 
Fiſh-ponds, which are very profitable: for Fiſh 
uſually live by ſuch worms and flies as are in- 
ender*d in the ponds, and require no charge. 
8 the ng them, and the profit 
of them, read Mr. Vaugban's Golden Grove. 
And ſurely it would be a great benefit to this 
iſland if we had Fiſh at reaſonable rates. I 
cannot therefore paſs by two extream abuſes, 
which exceedingly deſtroy Fiſh, and are in no 
wiſe to be permitted. yo 
1. That divers poor men keep many ſwine, 
and in nets, or otherwiſe, catch many veſſels 
of the young fry of Fiſh, and feed their ſwine 
with them. FE + 21M 
2. That the fiſhermen in the river, have the 
meaſhes of their nets ſo ſtreight, that they take 
many ſorts of Fiſh when they are too ſmall, 
and do deſtroy more Fiſh than they take, I 
hope theſe abuſes will be reform'd with all ſe- 
verity. To this head I may add Decoys, which 
are very frequent in Holland, and profitable ; 
but very rare with us in England : yet might 
be very profitable and delightful, i 
A Fourth 


dd 8 
Fo » is our ignorance of the In- 
ſets of this iſland. And tho” it may ſeem rĩ- 
diculous to many, to chat Magots, But- 
terflies, ſhould be of importance; yet I 
gehire chem to eenſider, that we have our honey, 
the ſweeteſt of food, from Rees; which are cat- 
tle of W _ : 12 our _ ſattins, 
pluſhes, a v wot Silk-worni. 
which may be calltd a Magoe: Carerpillks, yo. 
Butter- fly, Co. the richeſt of our colours from 
the Cocheneal, which is one of this ſort. Gum» 
lac is made by Ants ſome are uſed for food, 
as Locuſts, c. as you may read. in Maſſet's 
book de Inſectis. Many of theſe likewiſe are 
uſed in phyſick, as Cantharides, Wood- ſows, 
ice, Sc. Some think, that medicines, tran» 
ſcending even the chymiſts, may be had out of 
theſe 3 for eyery plant, which hath a medicinal 
virtue, is alſo ſublim'd up into this living quin- 
teſſence: and therefore I commend divers inge 
nious men, as Mr. Marſbal, and others, who 
ave collected many hundred ſorts of theſe z and 
hope they will communicate cer long their 
experiments to the world. ROE 
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Cinverning divers things neceſſary for the 
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J. HAT we are ignorant of the divers 
I diſeaſes of cattle and their cures. To 

Tun over all the diſeaſes of cattle and their cures 
would be too long: you may read them in Mr. 
Markam's works, the Country Farmer, and o- 
thers. I will inſtance only two; which, ſome 
years, ſweep away cattle as the plague doth 
men, viz. the Murrain amongſt great cattle, 
and the Rot among ſheep.” And tho? divers 
have wrote concerning the cures of theſe diſ- 
eaſes ;. yet we do not find that effect which we 
defire, and therefore I hope ſome will attempt 
to ſupply this defect, and write a good treatiſe 
about the diſeaſes of cattle. Of theſe two dif- 


e aſes I ſhall briefly declare my mind. And 


I Of the Murrain, which proceeds from an in- 
flammation of the blood, and cauſes a ſwelling in 
the throat, which in little time ſuffocateth the 
cattle. The eſpecial cauſes of this diſeaſe are 
an hot and dry ſeaſon of the year; which dries 
up the waters, or at leaſt does fo putrify them 
that they are unwholſome; and alſo the letting 
of carrion lie unburied. This diſeaſe is thought 
to be infectious; but perhaps it may proceed 
From one common cauſe, as the rottenneſs} of 
ſheep. The beſt way to keep your cattle from 
this diſeaſe, is to let them ſtand in cool places 
in ſummer, and have abundance of good water, 
and ſpeedily to bury all carrion: and if any o 
your cattle be infected, immediately ut on 
2 


the Diſeaſes," ic, of Cattle. 205 
blood, and give them a good drench, &c. 
theſe vers have preſerved -their 2 
when their neighbour's have periſh'd, 13 
2. Concerning the Rot of ſheep, not to 
ſpeak of the Pelt · rot, or ſheep that are ſtarved; 
but of the ordinary Rot, called by ſome the 

White ⸗Rot, and is a kind of dropſy, their bel- 
lies are full of water, and their liver diſcolour'd. 
] have ſeen out of the livers of ſheep tending to 
Rottenneſs, living creatures, leaping like ſmall 
flounders; which without doubt in a little time 
will deſtroy the liver, and conſequently pro- 
duce an indiſpoſition not unlike to the Rot. 
The common people ſay, that theſe worms are 
cauſed by the over-heatings of ſheep, and that 
Rottenneſs proceeds from a plant call'd Cotyle- 
don, or Marſh-penny- wort, which is of a very 
ſharp taſte, and therefore not likely that ſheep 
will eat it; but it may be a fign of wet rot- 
ten land, as Broom is of ſound and dry land. 
This is certain, that in wet moiſt years ſheep 
die very much of the Rot, and in dry years on 
the ſame ground they hold ſound; and yet I 
have heard that in Ireland, which is far moiſter 
than England, Rottenneſs of ſheep is not known. 
It were therefore well worth the labour of an in- 
genious man to enquire into the cauſes of theſe 
indiſpoſitions in ſheep. 11 _ 

The means which have been found very ef- 
fectual for the curing of theſe diſeaſes, are theſe; 
firſt, to drive your ſheep up to dry lands, or 
to keep them in the fold till the dew- be off the 
graſs, or to feed them ſome days with fine dry 
hay, eſpecially of ſalt meadow, or to put them 
into ſalt marſhes ; for in thoſe places ſheep 
never rot; or to drive them to ſome ſalt river, 


and there to waſh them and make them . 


oy, Of ode Ogts/ee, de. Un. 
| * che water ; this will kill the ſeab, and alfo 
che tricks; and faſteñ the wool. But if you have 
not the conveniences before mentiom'd, then 
ud their teeth wich falt, or rather tnake a 
Frong picicle wich ſalt and water, and force 

dem to drink thereof: Svrhe dry pitch in an 
"oven, and add to the pickle, and have found 
| = ſuceeſs. Fot theſe medicines exficcate 
humidities; open obſtructions, 

und kill worms. Some cbtnmend the antimo- 
nal cup, as a cardital El all dif- 


cases © cattle, 
Oo Feeding: 


MH. We are ignorant of divers ingenuities 
Concerning feeding and farting of cattle and o- 
ther — To inſtance in ſome : And 

1. Of the horſe; who is a great _ 
In Kent and Hertford /hire they uſually 
All their Oats and Peaſe ſmall; and give 4 
With their chaff; by this meatis the horſes 
hover fl eee ahd eat all che ſtraw 
up. Ro imo a bag, and 
ſo order it a little only lies in the man- 
8 when that is or Bn up more falls 

and not before ; by this way horſes do 

not blow their meat, not throw it out of the 

Manger with their noſes. Afarther good piece 

of huſbandry - they uſe, which is this 3 when 

their horſes are well fed at night, they fill the 
rack with ¶ beat or Barley-ſtraw, and ſo leave 
them che horſe perceiving that that which is 
in che rack is not very pleaſant, les down and 
takes his reſt, which is as to him as his 
meat: if he riſes in che night, and falls to the 

-rack * he ufually does, and finds 


Of feeding and fatting of tattlt; 16; + 
nothing but ſtraw, he ſleeps till the morning; 
but if it be Hay, Tarts, or Peaſe, the jade will 
pal all down and ſpoil it; and likewiſe will be 
inder'd from his reſt ; by which double da- 
mage inſues. Currying and dreſſing of horfes 
dught not to be forgot; it is half as good as 
their meat. Brimſtone and Elecampain roots 
are the eſpecial ingredients for his phyſick. 
2. Of the feeding and fatting of cows. We 
uſually feed cattle with ſtraw in racks in the 
yard, or turn them to the fields, and thete let 
them feed as much and how they pleaſe; which 
hath many inconveniences: as firſt, cattle ſpoil 
as much with their heels as they cat, / eſpecially 
if the ground be moiſt, or if the flies be very 
troubleſome, and they blow, and ſtench, and 
tumble much; and if the fly is buſy, they run 
up and down, and over-heat themſelves, and 
fat very little; ſo that oftentimes in June or 
July they fatten as little as at Chriſtmas, and 
moſt of their dung is loſt by this means, c. 
But in Holland they do thus; they keep their 
cattle houſed winter and ſummer: for the win- 
ter-proviſion they lay in not only Hay but alſo 
grain, which they buy in ſummer and bury in 
the ground: and alſo Rapeſeed-cakes, and fow 
Turnips not only for themſctves bat their cows 
alſo, They flice the Turnips and their tops, 
and with Rapeſeed-cakes and grains, they make 
meſhes for their cows; and give it them 
warm, which the cows will flop up like hogs ; 
and by this means they give much milk. In 
the ſummer time they mow the great Clover- 
graſs, and give it them in racks ; ſo that their 
cattle are not. troubled with N froſts 
nor rains, nor with the parching ſun in ſummer; 


neither with the fly, nor do they over-heat them- 
1 


ſelves, 


106 Of feeding and fatting cattle, &c. 
ſelves, or ſpoil half ſo much meat; and are al- 
ways as fat as their maſters, or bacon-hogs- 
Thedung and yrine they carefully preſerve, and 
thereby keep their meadows and Clover-graſs 
(which are conſtantly mowed twice or thrice 
yearly) in good heart. And indeed cattle ought 
not to go among Clover- graſs, becauſe it uſu- 
ally grows with long haum (as they call it) like 
Peaſe, which if it be broken will not. thrive. 
In Bermudas they have a peculiar way of fatten- 
ing their cattle, not uſed any where elſe that I 
know, which is with Green-fennel, that grows 
in that iſland plentifully, | 

There is a plant in Z/ſex, call'd Myrchis, or 
Cow-parſley, which grows faſt and early in the 
ſpring, which they give their cattle at the be- 

inning of the year, and they eat it well. 

It is an ill cuſtom that is uſed almoſt every 
where, to let hogs lie in their dirt and dung 
when they are fattening ; for all creatures ge- 
nerally do hate and abhor their own dung : and 
an hog is the cleanlieſt of all creatures, and will 
never dung nor ſtale in his ſtie, if he can get 
forth, which other creatures will: and tho? he 
tumble in the dirt in ſummer, yet that is partly 
to cool himſelf, and partly to kill his lice, fot 
when the dirt is dry, he rubbeth it off and de- 
ſtroyeth the lice thereby. 

Sir Hugh Platts, in his writings, ſets down 
divers ingenious ways of fattening poultry, 
Se. and more may be found out daity. The 
Jes have a peculiar way of fattening geeſe, 
with milk, figs, raiſins, and other ſweet things, 

by which they make the liver of an extraordi- 
' nary bigneſs, and is a diſh much valued by 
them. | 1 


—  —__— ——— 


Of Improvements in the Duiry. toy 

In Moorfields there is one that keeps many 
hundred coneys with grains and bran : and ſome 
others who keep the great laying ducks, with 
theſe things and blood, to their great advantage, 
J have ſeen a book tranſla : d out of French, 
which teaches how to gain divers hundred 
pounds = ann. by fifty pound ſtock in hens; 
I ſuppoſe about London, where eggs are ſo dear, 
great profit might be made by them, Turkeys 
may be kepr with great profit where there are 
many meadows, as in Suffolk. In Berkfhire 
many keep tame pheaſants, and have gain'd 
well thereby. | 


. Of Improvements in the Dairy. 


III. We do not know how to improve the 
commodities proceeding from cattle to the beſt 
advantage: as for example, Our ordinary but» 
ter might be better ſcented and taſted : ſome 
ladies have fine ingenuities in this kind. We 
cannot make cheeſe comparable to the Parmiſan, 
nor ſo good as thg Angelots of France. Our or- 
dinary cheeſe is not comparable to the Holland 
cheeſe; where alſo divers ſorts of cheeſes are made 
of divers colours: but I cannot much commend 
their green- cheeſes, which are made · of that co- 
lour by ſheeps-dung, Sc. But I hope in ſhort 
rime our good houſewives will ſcorn that any 
ſhall excell them, | 
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1s Of divers Neceſſaries 


CHAP. XXI. 


Concerning the want of divers things which 
are neceſſary for the accompliſkment of 
Agriculture. - 


I, HAT we haye not a Syſtem or com- 

pleat book of all the parts of Agricul- 
ture. Till the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's 
days I ſuppoſe that there was ſcarce a book 
wrote of this ſubject; I never ſaw or heard of 
any. About that time Zz ſer made his Verſes, 
Scot wrote about a Hop- garden, and Gauge tran- 
Nated ſome things. Lately divers ſmall trea- 
tiſes have been made by Sir Hugh Platis, Ga- 
briel Plaus, Markham, Blub, and Butler; who 
do well in divers things; but their books can- 
not be call'd compleat books, as you may per- 


' ceive by divers particular things not ſo much as 


mention'd by them. The Country Farmer, tran- 


ſlated out of French, is copious enough; but it's 


no ways fram'd or ſquar'd for us in England: and 
I fear the firſt authors went on probabilities, 


and hear-ſays, rather than experience. I hope 


{ome ingenious man will be encouraged to un- 
dertake a work ſo neceſſary and commendable. 
2d Defect is, that Gentlemen try ſo few ex- 
periments to advance this honeſt and laborious 
calling, when many experiments might be 
made for a ſmall matter ; for half a pole ſquare 
will give as certain a demonſtration as an acre, 
and a pottle as a hogſhead, I hope in time 
there will be erected a college of experiments, 
not only for this, but alſo all other mechanical 
Arts, „ Cn 
30 


wanting in Agriculture. 109 

3d Defect is, that Gentlemen and Farmers 
do not meet and communicate ſecrets in this 
kind, but keep what they have experimented 
themſelves, or known from others, as Sybils 
leaves: I mean, as rare ſecrets not to be-com- - 
municated. I hope that we ſhall ſee a more 
communicative ſpirit among us e'er long. And, 
Sir, I cannot bur deſire you, if you have any 
thing more in your hands of Gabriel Plattss, or 
any man's elſe, that you would with fpeed pubs 
Iiſh them. 

4th Defect is, we want a place to which men 
may reſort to find ſuch ingenious men, as may 
be ſerviceable for their ends and purpoſes z and 
alſo know where to find ſuch ſeeds and plants as 
they deſire, as the great Clover-graſs, Saint Foin, 
La Lucern, &c. 49531 

5th Defect is, that men uſually covet great 
quantities of land, yet-can't manage a little 
well. There were among the ancient Romans 
ſome appointed to ſee that men till'd their lands 
as they ſhould do, and if they did not, to puniſh 
them as enemies to the publick : perhaps ſuch a 
law might not be amiſs with us; for without 
doubt the publick ſuffers much by private men's 
negligence. I therefore wiſh men to take 
Columel's counſel; which is, Laudato ingentia 
rura, exiguum colito. For melior eft culta exi- 
guitas, &c. as another ſaith, or as we ſay in 
Engliſh, A little Farm well tilPd is to be pre- 
ferr'd: for then we ſhould not ſee ſo much 
waſte-land, but more induſtry, greater crops, and 
more people imploy'd than are at preſent, to 
the great profit of the common- wealth. 


* 
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W ty of God's Bleſſing on the Huf. | 
i 5 1. band Man . Labour. 4 


"TH O' the Huſbandman has been labori- 
I. ous and diligent in his calling theſe laſt 
years, yet our crops have been thin, our cattle 
ſwept away, and ſcarcity and famine hath ſeized 
on all parts of this land; and if we had not been 
ſupply d from abroad, we had quite devour*d 
all the creatures of this ifland for our ſuſtenance ; 
and yet we could not be fatisfied, but muſt have 
devour'd one another. And therefore to con- 
clude, tho? I defire the Huſbandman to be dili- 
gent and laborious in his calling, yet I counſel 
him to break off his fins by repentance, to have 
his eyes towards him who is the Giver of every 
good Ibing, and to pray daily to him for his 
bleſſings, who giveth freely to them that ask. 
And tho? all callings ought to look up to him 
that is on high, yet the country-man eſpecially ; 
for — x immediate —— ba 
him than any other : for if the Lord with-hold 
his fat dew from Heaven, or the former or later 
rain, it is in vain that the Huſbandman riſe up 
early and go to bed late, and eat the bread of 
carefulneſs : for we know, that it is the Lord 
that maketh barren places fruitful, and he like- 
wiſe that turns fruitful lands into barreneſs, (as 
the land of Canaan, which was very fruitful e- 
ven in the time of the Canaantes, but now a 
barren deſert;) and therefore I again deſire the 
country-man to walk as it becomes a Chriſtian, 
in all ſobriety, righteouſneſs, and godlineſs : mY 
| | truſi 


' the Huſbandman's Labour. 111 
truſt to his confidence in his own labours and good 
huſbandry z but on the Lord that hath made all 
things: for tho? even St. Paul himſelf doth plant, 
and Apollo doth water, yet it is only the Lord that 
giveth increaſe and plenty, which he will not deny 


to thoſe that fear him ; for they ſhall want no- 
thing that is good. . 


.And thus, Sir, I have written to you very 
largely my thoughts concerning the Huſbandry 
of this iſland, and partly what I have ſeen in 
my travels. Good Sir, be not offended at my 
long and impertinent ſtories, my rude language, 
and unmethodical diſcourſe. It was, if not to 
ſatisfy, yet ſome what to gratify the univerſal 
goodneſs of your ſpirit, and care of the pub- 
lick, which God has enrich'd you withall. And 
theſe are only my firſt thoughts, which in haſte 
I have huddled together. I hope (if the Lord 
ſend life and health) my ſecond thoughts ſhall 
be better : but whatſoever I have done, pray 
look on it as coming from one who is deſirous 
to ſerve you, and to advance the publick good, 
according to the talent the Lord hath given 


him. Thus I commit you to the protection of 
the Almighty : and reſt, 


S 1 R, 


| Your humble Servant, 
Anno 1651. 


R WESTON. 
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